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“Soviet Russia Today” 


$1,000 Essay Contest 


In order to stimulate interest, thought and discussion about the Soviet Union, its peace policy, its 
tremendous achievements and its role in world affairs, SOVIET RUSSIA TODAY is launching a nation- 
wide essay contest open to all; essays to contain 500 words or less. It is hoped that this contest will 
develop a nation-wide consciousness of the Soviet Union as a bulwark against war and fascism, a 
leader of progressive thought, one of the great democracies whose influence and prestige is aligned 
against the mounting threat of world reaction. 


First Prize $500 Cash 


$1000 in cash prizes has been set aside for winners of this contest. The First Prize is $500. Second 
prize is $150, third prize is $100. There are 33 prizes in all, totaling $1000. The first prize winner will 
find many uses for this money; he may wish to visit the Soviet Union; he may be a student whose 
prize will pay a year’s college tuition. There are so many prizes that serious contestants have an 
excellent chance to win a substantial sum. Make up your mind to enter this contest. Prepare and 
submit your essay at the earliest possible moment. 


The Judges: OLIVER LA FARGE, ERSKINE CALDWELL, MAX 
LERNER, CLIFFORD ODETS, BLANCHE YURKA, DR. HARRY 
ELMER BARNES, BISHOP FRANCIS J. McCONNELL 


Just Write 500 Words on 


“What the Soviet Union Means 
to Humanity” 


This contest closes on September 15th, 1937, but to submit your essay as soon as possible will be to the advantage of all 
concerned. Essays must be limited to 500 words—no more, preferably less. 


RULES 


understanding of the Soviet Union and its position in 
the world; originality will also count. 


1—All essays submitted must be on the subject “What 
The Soviet Union Means to Humanity.” Essays must be 


of 500 words or less, written or typewritten on one side $—Type manuscripts if possible, although handwritten 








of the paper only. First page of manuscript should in- 
clude author’s name, occupation and address. 


2—Only manuscripts postmarked September 15th, or 
before will be judged in this contest. 


3—The Essays will be carefully read and judged. By 
entering this contest you agree to accept the decision of 
the Judges as final. 


4—Essays will be judged on the basis of their content, 
value in spreading among the American people a true 


manuscripts will be accorded equal opportunity in the 
contest. Legibility is an asset. 


6—For the Essay judged to be the best a cash prize of 
$500 will be awarded. For the second best, $150, for 
the third, $100. Then, there will be five prizes of $25 
and 25 prizes of $5—33 prizes in all. 


7—In case of tie, duplicate prizes will be awarded. 


8—Contest is open to anyone, except employees of 
“Soviet Russia Today’ and their families. 


Send All Essays to Contest Committee 


SOVIET RUSSIA TODAY 


824 Broadway 


New York, New York 




















LAST CALL FOR THE 
ESSAY CONTEST! 


UR $1,000 cash prize essay con- 

test on “What The Soviet Union 
Means To Humanity” will have only 
a few more brief weeks to run by the 
time this issue of Soviet Russia To- 
pAY is in your hands. ‘The contest 
terminates on September 15th, on 
which date all manuscripts will be 
turned over to the distinguished Board 
of Judges for reading and decision. 

If you have not already done so, mail 
in your essay as soon as possible! The 
weeks go quickly, and unless you sit 
right down now and begin to plan what 
you are going to crowd into 500 words 
on this great subject, you may find that 
September 15th will come and go with- 
out your having taken advantage of this 
splendid opportunity. 

It is interesting to note that only 
two out of five of the contestants to 
date are subscribers to the magazine. 
That means several things to us. 

One is the highly encouraging fact 
that so many persons who are not sub- 
scribers nevertheless are quite aware of 
our magazine, and are imbued with 
an interest in the Soviet Union that 
makes them take to their typewriters 
and send in their ideas about its signifi- 
cance in world affairs. Another is the 
fact—not so encouraging—that the 
subscribers seem to be “laying down on 
the job” a little. We would like to 
see essays from many more of them. 
In fact, we'd be inclined to take it as 
a personal grief if they did not make at 
least as good a showing as our non- 
subscribers. 

Also interesting is the large propor- 
tion of farmers, who in the midst of 
this, one of their busiest seasons, are 
taking time off from getting in the 
hay and cultivating the corn to write 
essays—and such vivid and well- 
informed ones—on the Soviet Union. 
Besides the farmers, the miners, car- 
penters, laborers and mechanics make a 
very good showing, as do also students, 
stenographers, physicians and lumber- 
jacks. 

The prize-winners will be announced 
in the November issue of Soviet Rus- 
sia Topay, and in that issue also will 
be published excerpts from as many as 
possible of the prize-winning essays and 
the “runner-ups,” under the names of 
their respective authors. We also hope 
to arrange a radio program broadcast- 
ing the prize-winners and a number of 
their essays. 

See the full-page announcement in 
the advertising section of this issue for 
full details on the rules, which have 
been made as simple as possible. Hurry 
and join the army of contestants! 
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WARDS, MILDRED FAIRCHILD, DARRYL FREDERICK, A. A. HELLER, LANGSTON 


HUGHES, DR. JOHN KINGSBURY, CORLISS LAMONT, GEORGE MARSHALL, 


BROADUS MITCHELL, ISOBEL WALKER SOULE, MAXWELL S. STEWART 


CONTRIBUTORS 


DR. CORLISS LAMONT is well known to 
our readers as a member of our editorial 
board and a frequent contributor to the 
pages of this and other periodicals. His 
latest book is the anthology “Man 
Answers Death.” 


FAY KING GOLDIE is an Australian 
journalist who has spent some time trav- 
elling in the Soviet Union. 


OAKLEY JOHNSON, formerly Professor of 
English at C. C. N. Y. has spent over two 
years in the Soviet Union. He is at work 
on a book about technical education in 


the USSR. 


DR. JOSEPH LANE is a Seattle physician 
who spent two months in the Soviet Union 
studying the system of socialized med- 
icine. 


LUCIEN ZACHAROFF is a_ well-known 
commentator on international aeronautic 
developments. He contributes a monthly 
review of European aircraft trends to 
Aviation, and also contributes to Aero 


Digest, the New York Times, the Lon- 
don Air Review and other publications. 


LUCITA SQuIER, wife of Albert Rhys 
Williams, was one of the first Americans 
privileged to meet and talk with the sec- 
ond three Soviet transpolar fliers after 
their landing. She has spent several years 
in the Soviet Union. 


WALT CARMON, was the English Editor 
of International Literature while he was 
in Moscow. and made a special study of 
Soviet writers and literary trends during 
his stay in the Soviet Union. 


ALICE HOLTMAN, as she explains in her 
article, is an American girl who attended 
a university in Moscow. She was a mem- 
ber of the staff of the Moscow Daily 
News during part of her stay in Moscow. 


FERDINANDA W. REED is a_ frequent 
visitor to the Soviet Union and remembers 
proudly the digging she did in the Mos- 
cow subway one summer. She has written 
and spoken widely on the Soviet Union. 


A. P. SHATTER is a student of sociology 
who visited the Soviet Union in the sum- 
mer of 1935. 
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An alpine camp in the North Cau- 
casus, run by the Soviet trade unions 
for members who are mountain climb- 
ing enthusiasts 


What These Great Flights Mean 


HE second great non-stop flight of three Soviet airmen 

over the North Pole to the United States has not only 
thrilled the whole world with its grandeur, but it has fo- 
cussed attention on the superb planning and management 
that have made possible the duplication and surpassing of 
such an enterprise in such a short period. 

The American Ambassador to the Soviet Union, Mr. 
Joseph E. Davies, expressed this attitude when he said: 

“The significance of the second flight is not so much that 
it breaks the world record as that it takes the first flight out 
of the accident or stunt class. 

“It indicates that behind the imagination, daring and 
boldness of these splendid aviators there is a thorough, sci- 
entific, efficient and able organization directing aviation 
activities in the Soviet Union.” 

The Schmidt expedition to the North Pole, the pioneer- 
ing flight of Chkalov, Baidukov and Beliakov, and the 
record-breaking flight of Gromov, Yumashev and Danilin, 
indicate more than that. They indicate that there is a thor- 
ough, scientific, efficient and able organization directing all 
activities in the Soviet Union. While the immediate hon- 
ors for these epochal flights naturally go to the daring and 
brilliant airmen who made them, they go also to the Soviet 
leaders who have not only laid the basis for such achieve- 
ments in the very structure of the socialist state they have 
established, but who have also been concerned in the inti- 
mate details of the flight. Stalin, Molotov, Voroshilov, 
Kaganovich, Yezhov, and Alksnis interviewed the flyers 
personally before permission for the flights was finally 
granted. They questioned the flyers closely and made sure 
not only that all the technical details had been planned with 
precision, but that every possible precaution had been taken 


LIFE BEGINS AT THE TOP OF THE 
WORLD 


On the opposite page are the first pictures taken at the 
Soviet station at the North Pole. From left to right, down 
the page, the pictures show: Papanin, chief of the station, 
packing ice around one of the tents — the “airdrome” of 
the station—testing the waters of the Arctic Ocean — the 
main tent of the station — a general view of the new com- 
munity — Otto Yulevich Schmidt feeding bear cubs during 
the stop-over at Rudolf Island — afternoon tea at the 
North Pole — building an ice house 









for the safety of the flyers themselves. The flyers were 
charged especially before leaving to be guided at all times 
by concern for the safety of the crew rather than the 
breaking of records. Not only were full preparations made 
to mobilize all possible resources of the government in case 
a rescue should be necessary, but the resources of the gov- 
ernment were mobilized in advance to insure the success 
of the flights and to prevent disaster. 


The Truth About the Soviet Union 


UCH careful planning would hardly have been possible 
S under conditions of chaos and disorganization such as 
enemies of the Soviet Union have recently been describing. 
Using the recent treason trials as a smoke screen, an anti- 
Soviet campaign has been raging during the past year com- 
parable only to that during the early days of the Soviet 
Republic. But happily there are more people today who are 
informed about what is really going on in the Soviet Union 
than there were at that time and evidence has come from 
many quarters of the growing strength of the Soviet Union 
both abroad and at home. 

Thus in a recent article in the New York Times, 
Wickham Steed, former editor of the London Times, points 
out that by wiping out a nest of fascist agents in the Red 
Army, the Soviet Union weakened its enemies and strength- 
ened itself. After describing Hitler’s plans to establish a 
dictatorship in Spain and to secure Russian neutrality in 
the event of a war with the European democracies by an 
alliance between the German Reichswehr and a military 
dictatorship in Russia which was to have been established 
by Tukhachevsky and his Trotskyist allies, Mr. Steed 


writes: 


This immense gamble might have succeeded had not Stalin 
nipped the Russian branch in the bud by executing eight Russian 
generals some three weeks ago. This Russo-German military in- 
trigue was mainly in the hands of the Reichswehr. A prospective 
treaty of alliance was negotiated in detail. Hitler was broadly 
informed and may or may not have suspected that, once the 
Russo-German alliance was concluded and Russian friends of 
the Reichswehr in control at Moscow, the German Reichswehr 
no longer would be content to obey Hitler in Germany. 

At all events, news of the Russian executions caused consterna- 
tion in the German higher command. The neutrality of the Rus- 
sian army having become uncertain and the economic situation 
in Germany being extremely critical, the Reichswehr was obliged 
to go slow while Hitler grew more independent of its political 
control. 

























































Elsewhere in this issue we publish an important state- 
ment published by the British information bulletin The 
Week, reporting that the British General Staff, which has 
long been aware of the extent of German espionage in the 
Soviet Union and the activities of the Tukhachevsky group, 
also privately considers the Soviet position strengthened as 
a result of the arrest and execution of the Red Army 
generals, 


Soviet Industry and Agriculture 





S for the situation within the Soviet Union there is no 
question that industry and agriculture are forging 
steadily ahead. It is true that there have been difficulties 
due to the activities of spies and wreckers, and also due to 
the inefficiency of bureaucratic officials. The spies and 
wreckers are being dealt with. The bureaucratic officials 
are being replaced as a result of the democratic elections 
recently held in trade union and party organizations. 
Strong loyal workers, trained under the Soviet regime, 
are coming into positions of leadership. There are inevitably 
temporary slumps in production during such a period of 
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The impressive unit of modern buildings which house govern- 
ment and administrative offices in Kharkov, chief industrial city 
of the Ukraine 





reorganization. It must be remembered, however, that the 
production increases in the Soviet Union are measured 
against a self-imposed plan. Frequently when we hear tales 
of drops in production, it simply means that they have not 
yet achieved 100 per cent fulfillment of the plan for a 
given period, although actually production is increasing 
steadily as against a previous period. It must also be re- 
membered that the Soviet people themselves are never satis- 
' fied with what they do, and are their own severest critics, 
thus providing one of the richest sources of material for 
hostile critics to distort. 

The July 3rd number of Business Week, carried the fol- 
lowing cable from its correspondent in Moscow, informing 
American businessmen of the true conditions in the USSR: 








Soviet Russia continues its tradition as a land of strange 
contrasts. 

Front page dispatches from Moscow tell a lurid tale of spying, 
wrecking and sabotage in Soviet industry, and anywhere else this 
might be taken as a sign of industrial and government disorgani- 


zation. But these storms seem to create only surface ripples in 
Soviet life. 

Unbiased observers are compelled to see the truth in the Bol- 
shevik explanation that the rottenness is confined to a small 
minority of big shots, while the unperturbed masses calmly con- 
tinue “to build socialism.” 

Superficial observers saw a catastrophe looming when early this 
year the government raised an alarm over the lag in spring sow- 
ing. The clean-up of wreckers and the “shot in the arm” for 
slack agricultural leadership quickly turned the scales, resulting 
in record sowing. 

Despite early “alarming” reports of sabotage in the prepara- 
tion of agricultural machinery, Soviet experts are now predicting 
the highest grain harvest in the history of Russia, exceeding the 
planned 112,000,000 tons. 

The Kremlin is now turning its heavy guns on light industry, 
with the official press ranting over a “dangerously threatening 
lag.” Izvestia echoes the workers’ criticism of Commissar Lubi- 
mov for neglecting the Stakhanov movement and for not liqui- 
dating the sequels to the wrecking which appears to have been 
extensive in light industry. But here too an observer must take 
with a grain of salt this official alarm. How else can one explain 
the fact that for the first time im years, in view of the evident 
progress of light industry, Kremlin authorities have decreed price 
slashes in May and June alone amounting to an average of 10 per 

cent on tmportant manufactured articles for general consumption. 


Frank Lloyd Wright on the USSR 


ND here is testimony to the strength and the beauty 

of life in the Soviet Union today from another source 

—Frank Lloyd Wright, one of America’s greatest archi- 

tects, who attended the All-Union Congress of Architects 
held recently in Moscow. He says: 


As my visit to Moscow extends one impression grows concern- 
ing the foreign newspaper correspondents: either most of them are 
blind or vipers. The best of them seem busy drinking the tub of 
dye to find out what color it is... . Can any man with a heart 
and a head see the liberation of a whole people, actually working 
out a new life without rejoicing with them? 

The great nations should gladly stand by “hands off” to protect 
the growth of this struggling democracy instead of standing by to 
see the great effort compelled to waste resources needed to im- 
prove living conditions in getting ready to fight. 

But the human fiber of the ultimate Russia will only be stronger 
because of this needless difficulty added to inevitable ones. 

Yesterday at the Moscow building exhibit I saw a splendid 
exposition of plans and models for the buildings, towns and cities 
in the Soviet Union. That exhibit could not be equalled in the 
world today. 

I do not say that all the buildings were what they should be— 
many were infected by the old grand mania, many were yearning 
for luxury of the old pastry cook elegance—but I say enough 
were better than good to show how much better all will be soon. 
The exhibit stands far above the level of anything America could 
show. America, the country toward which these loveable people 
look with such pathetic appeal. So much in the architecture of 
our own country is bad for the Soviet Union at this critical time. 

These are the impressions of a sentimentalist you may say. But 
first impressions are usually best impressions and it has never 
been necessary for me to drink a tub of dye to know its color. 
The other day I spoke at the All-Union Congress of Architects 
in the hall of a former noble’s club, the great room filled with 
Soviet architects. Although my remarks were critical and often 
adverse, the amazing honor they heaped upon me until they broke 
me down showed that it is not praise they value most. 

I believe the Russian people to be naturally sensitive to beauty, 
kind at heart, generous by nature—strong and, in the long run, 
hardest of all peoples to fool by superficial pretense. 

When we remember the birth of the Soviet Union, we must 
realize not only how young the nation is but how many unfor- 
tunate inheritances entered into the construction and even now 
course in its blood stream. 

If they worship heroes—well—the heroes now belong to them 
—to the people. 

If they are proud of their achievements, those achievements are 
by way of their own heads and hands. Achievements, too, belong 
to the people. 
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If they are suspicious of the world surrounding them, seeing 
sinister shadows moving within and without their gates, who can 
blame them? 

The sinister is there. 

Like some pregnant mother going carefully—unfortunately this 
one must go fearfully, too. 

Yes—the world has at least two great hopes for a better life 
struggling forward—the USSR and the USA. Two different roads 
to the same place—a free life for a free people. The breaking 
of the new Pole route between the two countries by Russian en- 
terprise will place both nations in a central position among the 
nations of this Northern Hemisphere. A trade and passenger 
route 63 hours long from the center of the USSR to the center 
of the USA. 

Prejudices will fade to show the world changed in its center 
of power. I might almost say its political center of gravity— 
changed. 

So here’s to Russia’s America and to America’s Russia. 

May both live long and grow together. 


War Clouds in the Far East 


HE Soviet Union has once again given evidence of its 

determined will to peace in the settlement of the Amur 
incident early in July. Throughout May there were increas- 
ing provocations by Japanese-Manchukuoan armed forces 
along the Amur River which mark the boundary between 
the USSR and Manchukuo. Gun boats were sent into the 
Soviet side of the Amur, armed bands attempted to land on 
Soviet territory, Soviet citizens were fired on, and finally a 
Soviet gun-boat was sunk. This was part of an attempt by 
Manchukuo to seize the two islands, Bolshoy and Sennukha, 
although according to existing treaties they belong to the 
USSR. The conflict was finally regulated on the basis of 
the Soviet proposals that gun-boats and military patrols be 
withdrawn by both sides simultaneouly in order to give no 
opportunity for further incidents. In negotiating the settle- 
ment with the Japanese Ambassador, Litvinov reminded the 
ambassador that the Soviet Government had long been 
seeking the agreement of the Japanese Government to the 
setting up of border commissions for the settlement of dis- 
putes as well as for the demarcation of the border. 

While the settlement of this incident is gratifying, the 
situation in the Far East was never more menacing. Japan’s 
armies are marching again in a final desperate effort to make 
of North China a new Manchukuo before Chinese unity 
has gone so far as to make this forever impossible. And it 
has long been known that Japan’s aggressive program en- 
visages using North China as a base to attack the Soviet 
Union, by way of Outer Mongolia. But while at the mo- 
ment of writing everything points to Japanese determination 
to push its aggressive designs, there are three hopeful ele- 
ments in the situation. Japan faces a China united and 
determined to resist dismemberment as never before; at 
home the Japanese masses are protesting the war policies of 
the militarists with a new vigor; Japan’s complete military 
program in the Far East has been seriously weakened by the 
exposure of large numbers of Japanese spies on Soviet 
territory. 


In Defense of Spanish Democracy 


HE anniversary of the outbreak of the Fascist uprising 

in Spain was marked by vigorous pleas in the Soviet 
press for the mobilization of democratic forces throughout 
the world to insure the victory of the democratic govern- 
ment of Spain. An editorial in Izvestia declared: 

Fascism could not have acted so brazenly had it not been aided 


by the policy of the democratic lands of Western Europe. The 
policy of non-intervention and retreat became—as it could not 
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help from becoming—a policy of intervention on behalf of the 
rebels. 

To fight for peace means to fight against fascist intervention 
in Spain. To aid the Spanish people, in the front line struggle 
against the firebrands of a world war, means to carry out one’s 
duty to mankind. 

The Spanish people are meeting many obstacles on the road 
to liberty. 

Victory does not come of itself. It has to be organized. The 
reorganized [Negrin] government is consolidating the regular 
People’s Army and the single command, strengthening revolution- 
ary order in the rear and at the front, carrying on a struggle 
against the Trotzkyist fascist provocateurs and spies, strengthen- 
ing republican law. 

The victories near Madrid and Guadalajara have the capacity 
of the people to organize their fighting forces in the right way. 

The importance of the war on the peninsula has gone far be- 
yond the frontiers of Spain. The whole word sees that German- 
Italian intervention in Spain is in fact the. beginning of a long 
series of aggressive plans of fascism. 

Progressive mankind recognizes that the brutal fascist inter- 
ventionists have given rise to a threat to peace between the 
peoples. 


Vonsiatsky’s Band of Plotters 


HE agreement between the United States of America 

and the USSR for mutual recognition arrived at by 
Roosevelt and Litvinov carried an undertaking on the part 
of both countries not to permit on its soil any organization 
plotting acts aimed at the other country concerned. In con- 
nection with this agreement SovieT Russia Topay printed 
in its issues of April and May, 1935 a lengthy exposé of the 
activities of the so-called “All Russian Fascist Party,” head- 
ed by an ex-Russian White Guard Army Officer Anastasi 
Vonsiatsky who is the husband of the steel millionairess 
Mrs. Marion B. Ream of Connecticut. We pointed out that 
this organization is an armed band of plotters and terrorists 
openly boasting in their publication called the Fascist, 
arson, sabotage and murder in the Soviet Union. This or- 
ganization, with agents in Asia and Europe is engaged in 
spying for Japan and Germany. To this day the activities 
of Vonsiatsky have not been investigated or curtailed by our 
authorities. 

In connection with a secret conference of leaders of the 
“party” at Vonsiatsky’s estate in Thompson, Conn., the 
public press recently interview Vonsiatsky. He reiterated 
the aims of the organization and recited its terroristic rec- 
ord. The uniform of this organization is adorned by the 
Swastika, a symbol of allegiance to the Fuehrer Hitler. We 
are informed that the American Friends of the Soviet Union 
have addressed protests against the activities of Vonsiatsky 
and his organization as running contrary to the spirit and 
letter of the recognition agreement between the USA. and 
the USSR. The protests were addressed to the State Depart- 
ment, to Senator Borah as chairman of the Senate Foreign 
Relations Committee of the United States, senators of Con- 
necticut, Frances Maloney and Augustin Lonergan and to 
Governor Cross, pointing out to them the possession by Von- 
siatsky of a private arsenal on the territory of the state. 


The answer of the State Department in part follows: 


In reply you are informed that the alleged activities of Mr. 
Vonsiatsky have already been brought to the attention of the 
appropriate branch of this Government for consideration and such 
action as may be appropriate and possible under existing laws. 
Thousands of citizens of Connecticut who have had the 

opportunity to observe the activities of Vonsiatsky at first 
range have also sent protests. Continued vigorous protest 
on the part of all anti-fascist and anti-war Americans will, 
we believe, hasten action on the part of the proper authorities. 
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IHESE days are providing a pretty 

thorough test of who are the real 
friends of Soviet Russia and who are 
not. All well-wishers of the Soviet 
Union have naturally been concerned 
over recent events in the first Socialist 
Republic. The situation has been gen- 
uinely disturbing and, to some of us, 
not altogether clear. But these do not 
seem very good reasons for becoming 
discouraged and joining the weak- 
sisters’ brigade or the ranks of the pro- 
fessional Soviet-haters. 

My own belief is that the facts un- 
covered in the two big Trotskyist trials 
during the past year, in the recent con- 
viction for treason of the eight Soviet 
generals and in the country-wide expo- 
sure of sabotage and espionage, demon- 
strate that the enemies of Socialism are 
making their last desperate attempt to 
overthrow the first workers’ state be- 
fore, in their opinion, it is forever too 
late. Of course it is too late already; 
but we can say that only because of the 
vigilance of the Soviet Government and 
the Soviet people. 

I do not like violence, I do not like 
shootings, I do not like any sort of 
bloodshed. But I can hardly blame the 
Soviet Government for dealing sternly 
with the plotters and wreckers who 
aimed to pull down the structure of 
the Socialist commonwealth and break 
up the greatest social and economic ex- 
periment in the history of mankind. It 
must be remembered that today inter- 
national war—open in Spain and China, 
underground in the rest of Europe 
and of Asia—is actually going on, 
with the Fascist and the near-Fascist 
states, more particularly Germany, 
Italy and Japan, everywhere the ag- 
gressors. “The chief external aim of 
the Fascists and their allies in every 
nation is to crush the Soviet Republic. 
So I say that this is the time of all 
times for the friends of progress and 
Socialism to stand by the Soviet Union. 

I am not greatly surprised at what 
has been happening in the USSR and 
elsewhere. History clearly shows that 
any new social order is always fought 
to the last gasp by the upholders of the 
status quo. And because the revolution 
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in Russia is the most far-reaching that 
has ever occurred, because it abolishes 
and not just re-arranges and develops 
the institution of private property in 
production and distribution, it is to be 
expected that Capitalism will put up a 
more ferocious battle than any other 
dying economic system of which we 
know. Hence we can be sure that the 
fascists and their reactionary friends, 
together the last-ditch defenders of Cap- 
italism, will stop at nothing to halt the 
advance of Socialism in the Soviet 
Union. 

Paradoxical as it may seem, the more 
successful the planned socialist order of 
Soviet Russia becomes, the more bitter 
will be the struggle against it in prop- 
aganda and in act. For Capitalism, 
fighting all over the world for its very 
life, cannot afford to admit that in a 
territory far larger than the United 
States and Europe combined, a new and 
different kind of social-economic sys- 
tem is functioning on a sound and fairly 
efficient basis, Such an admission would 
not only fill the masses of the people 
with what the Japanese so charmingly 
call “dangerous thoughts,” but would 
play havoc with the morale of the cap- 
italists themselves, 

Within the Soviet Union itself the 
great progress made during the first 
two five-year plans has, of course, meant 
considerable growing pains. A case in 
point is the enactment of the new con- 
stitution and the steady increase of de- 
mocracy. As the more reliable Ameri- 
can reporters have been pointing out 
recently, a significant proportion of 
Russia’s internal difficulties at present 
are due to the fact that for the first 
time the Communist Party and trade 
union secretariats are being chosen by 
secret ballot and that general elections 
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UNION 


By CORLISS LAMONT 


throughout the country will soon take 
place on the same basis. Inefficient 
and bureaucratic Communist and trade 
union officials are already being dis- 
placed; and government officialdom in 
general is instituting a house-cleaning 
in preparation for the test of the com- 
ing elections. 

In such crucial times as these the 
enemies of Soviet Russia gain strength 
and support from a number of persons 
who are either disillusioned radicals or 
infantile leftists. Prominent among 
these are the Utopian Communists, 
those impetuous, impatient souls who 
thought that complete paradise would 
be established in Russia a year or so 
after the great Revolution of 1917. 
They also expected that world social- 
ism would be achieved in very short 
order. But because the Soviet Repub- 
lic was ringed by hostile countries and 
because it inherited all the abysmal back- 
wardness of Tsarism, it could not build 
Socialism over-night. As for world So- 
cialism, I think it realistic rather than 
pessimistic to suggest that it will take 
at least another hundred years for the 
new order to triumph on the entire in- 
ternational scene. Some of these Uto- 
pian radicals to whom I have referred 
happen to be Trotskyists, though most 
Trotskyists are in my opinion far more 
vicious than this term indicates. 

Then there are the Utopian liberals 
who, overflowing with sweetness and 
light, believe that vast social changes 
can be brought about with the same 
politeness and restraint that character- 
ize an afternoon tea-party. Indeed, it 
would be very nice if Fascists and 
everyone else suddenly became full of 
good-will and kindness and Christian 
brotherly love. And no one would 
have been more pleased than the Soviet 
Government itself had the Trotskyists 
and the Fascists not been so ungentle- 
manly as to plot against it. But our 
big-hearted liberals, always sympathe- 
tic to the underdog, say that in any 
case the Soviet Government should 
have turned the other cheek and not 
been so nasty towards the spies and 
turn-coats who aimed to wreck the 
country ! 
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These liberals ought not to have been 
surprised, however, if the Soviet Gov- 
ernment disagreed with them and if in- 
fluential sections of the left press criti- 
cized them sharply. But the liberals, 
used only to giving and receiving light 
taps on the wrist, have been much ag- 
grieved over the severe things—some 
no doubt intemperate and unjust— 
which have been said about them. So 
much aggrieved, in fact, that not a few 
of them have gone a long distance to- 
wards becoming professional haters and 
baiters of the Soviet Union (and the 
Communist Party). I fear there is 
grave danger that John Dewey, stung 
by the comments on the tragic farce 
he has acted out on the Trotsky De- 
fense Committee and influenced by his 
personal associations among this group, 
is slipping into the ranks of these em- 
bittered people. I have always had a 
profound respect for Professor Dewey 
both as an individual and a philosopher, 
and I should hate to see him mar his 
career by finally and irrevocably turn- 
ing against the Soviet Union. 

Another current tendency among 
self-styled liberals and radicals is to 
treat the Fascist states and the Soviet 
Union as substantially identical. Thus 
in the June issue of Common Sense, 
which considers itself a left-wing maga- 
zine, Alfred Bingham states that “It 
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“I say that this 
is the time of all 
times for friends 
of progress and 
Socialism to 
stand by the 
Soviet Union” 


is beginning to dawn on those who are 
able to face facts that Fascism and Rus- 
sian Communism are more alike than 
unlike, and their likeness is increasing 
day by day”; and that “The man in 
the street has had a pretty sound hunch 
when he lumped Fascism and Commu- 
nism together.” 

I cannot take the space here to argue 
out this matter in detail, but I would 
like simply to mention ten fundamental 
respects, among others, in which the 
Soviet Union differs from Fascist Italy 
and Nazi Germany: The USSR has 
been and is a bulwark against world 
war and envisions a peaceful Socialist 
internationalism as the final goal; it 
has practically eliminated racial and 
national prejudices within its borders; 
it has abolished private property in in- 
dustrial production and distribution 
and has substituted public ownership 
and operation ; it has socialized agricul- 
ture through the process of collectiviza- 
tion. 

It has established nation-wide social- 
ist planning, resulting in increasingly 
higher living standards and the elimi- 
nation of unemployment and the capi- 
talist cycle of boom and depression; it 
has built the trade unions into the very 
structure of its existence; it stands for 


_ the emancipation of woman; it believes 


in the philosophy of anti-supernatural 





dialectical materialism; it follows the 
method of experimental science in so- 
cial and economic affairs; it considers 
political dictatorship as a transitional 
measure and has in a number of ways 
shown a steady growth towards greater 
democracy. 

In the latter part of his article Mr. 
Bingham seems to recognize two or 
three of these points and expresses a 
rather reluctant preference for Soviet 
Russia as compared with the Fascist 
nations. He admits that collectivism 
in the USSR can abolish poverty 
whereas the Fascist economies cannot, 
that Soviet Russia aims ultimately at 
democracy, and that Communism holds 
up as its ideal international peace and 
the brotherhood of man. Offhand it 
would seem to me that these conces- 
sions alone effectively refute the state- 
ments I quoted from Mr. Bingham’s 
opening paragraphs. The point I want 
to make, however, is not so much that 
Bingham is confused, as that confusion 
on such fundamental questions imperils 
both his own claim to be a radical and 
the broad social goals which I know he 
has sincerely supported for a number 
of years. And the same applies to 
others who today are talking in the 
same vein as Bingham. 

The Soviet Union is more than 
strong enough not to have to worry 
over the disaffection of any number of 
fair-weather friends. The fair-weather 
friends are the ones who should be 
worried. For in casting their vote 
against the USSR at this time they are 
inviting the contempt of history. The 
particular manner in which they are 
standing in judgment on Soviet Russia 
ensures that the best thought and con- 
science of mankind will stand in judg- 
ment on them as it has always done 
with men of little faith, who are al- 
ways little men. Meanwhile the Soviet 
Union forges ahead, although natur- 
ally its growth is not a perfectly 
smooth and painless process. For the 
universe decreed long ago that evolu- 
tion, however healthy and desirable, is 
bound to cost something. 

Clearly there will have to be fur- 
ther great advances in the USSR be- 
fore the full promise of a planned and 
democratic Socialist order is attained. 
And among these advances there must 
be that withering away of the dictator- 
ship towards which the new constitu- 
tion is such an important step. I think 
that, given the background of Tsarist 
tyranny, political dictatorship has been 
absolutely essential for maintenance of 

(Continued on page 24) 
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AMERICA WELCOMES THE FLYERS 


WELVE thousand people rose to 

their feet in a great burst of enthu- 
siasm as Chkalov, Baidukov and Beli- 
akov, led by Alexander Troyanovsky, 
Soviet Ambassador to the United 
States, entered the Seventy First Regi- 
ment Armory in New York on the 
night SovieT Russia Topay tendered 
its reception to the transpolar flyers. As 
they walked down the vast hall the 
shouts of joy and greeting swelled in 
intensity, reaching a climax as the three 
heroes ascended the speakers’ platform 
and stood facing the crowd. Then for 
a full eight minutes more the demon- 
stration continued. Floral tributes, 
airplanes made of roses, huge bouquets 
of many colors from various organi- 
zations, were passed up to the airmen 
and massed around them as they stood 
smiling radiantly in response to the 
ovation that came straight from the 
hearts of the thousands there. The 
crowd loved them for the matchless 
skill and daring with which they had 
accomplished their flight, and as sons 
of the great Soviet country that had 
produced them and made their flight 
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possible. And the flyers loved the 
crowd, feeling the warmth and the 
depth of their friendship. The crowd 
shouted and sang and roared, as the reg- 
imental band played the stirring Soviet 
aviation song, “Fly Higher and 
Higher.” ‘There was something beau- 
tiful and unforgettable in those mo- 
ments, an identification of all those 
present with the flyers, a lifting of all 
the people there into the heights 
through which these men had flown 


By JESSICA SMITH 


with their message of peace and greater 
understanding. 

Ambassador Troyanovsky introduced 
the flyers as three who had left their 
country already heroes of the Soviet 
Union, and who had arrived as heroes 
of the whole world. He expressed his 
gratitude for the splendid cooperation 
given by the United States Weather 
Bureau, the Army Signal Corps and 
other organizations, and for the wel- 
come America had given the flyers. 


Above—a section of the 
71st Regiment Armory 
during Soviet Russia To- 
day’s mass meeting to 
welcome the Transpolar 
Flyers, on July 1st. The 
flyers and the Soviet 
Ambassador are standing 
on the speakers’ platform 


On the left—Mayor La- 
Guardia welcomes the 
Soviet flyers to New 
York. Left to right are 
the Soviet Ambassador, 
Alexander Beliakov with 
flowers, Mayor LaGuardia, 
shaking hands with Val- 
ery Chkalov and Georgi 
Baidukov, holding flowers 
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“This flight,” said Troyanovsky, 
“symbolizes the freedom of mankind 
which is accessible to all people. These 
young men are real representatives of 
our people. The pilot, Chkalov, is a 
son of a worker from the shipyards. 
Baidukov is a son of a worker in the 
railroad yards. And Beliakov is the 
son of a village school teacher. They 
are the real pilots of the new social 
order which we have now in Russia. 

“If Americans really wish to under- 
stand the situation in the Soviet Union 
they should reject the calumnies of our 
enemies, and look at these three men, 
and in them they will see what our 
country really means.” 

Then the rich voice of Valery Chka- 
lov, chief pilot, boomed out. He said: 

“Our country, which established its 
independence twenty years ago, is 
marching forward from victory to vic- 
tory. We ask forgiveness of our 


American friends if within a few years 
we even surpass them in some ways. 
“We three who have emerged from 


the people create only for the people. 
We carried in our three hearts the 
hearts of 170,000,000. No storms, no 
cyclones, no ice could halt us because 
we knew we fulfilled the will of the 
Soviet people. Just as we fought 
through storms and cyclones so our 
country will fight its way through mis- 
understandings and people everywhere 
will at last understand the meaning 
of our country. 

“We have overcome the hardships, 
the freezing and the storms of the Arc- 
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tic to bring greetings to this country on 
the red wings of our plane. And when 
the first plane from this country lands 
in Moscow, then we shall know our 
friendship has been accepted by the 
American people.” 

The next to speak was Georgi Baidu- 
kov, co-pilot, who was at the controls 
during some of the most hazardous 
parts of the trip, when blind flying 
was necessary: 

“Our land is young, and the life of 
our land, like the life of young people, 
boys and girls, is full of energy and of 
constant creative achievement. 

“We are developing new industry. 
Only a few years ago we had no avia- 
tion industry at all, and now we have 
excellent planes, excellent engines, and 
our fliers are not so bad. 

“Our own group of young workers 
made this hazardous flight over the Pole 
just as thousands of others in our coun- 
try are doing new and difficult things 
every day. Our airplane motors, made 
of our own steel, fashioned by the 
hands of Soviet workers, are so good 
that Professor Schmidt made his flight 
to the North Pole just as easily as 
people fly from San Francisco to New 
York. 

“We are always glad to learn from 
the United States, which is first in the 
world in aviation development. 

“There are so many things we want 
to do, there is never eriough time to 
do all the work assigned to us. 

“A flight like ours is not just an 
aviation excursion. ‘There are various 
meteorological difficulties which must 
be studied and mastered. ‘There were 
freezings—and it took great persistence 
and energy to overcome them. But So- 
viet flyers are trained in such a way that 
we always struggle to the end to ful- 
fill any problem set by our people. And 
the Soviet land is turning out by the 
hundreds of thousands others who will 


Above — Ambas- 
sador Troyanovsky 
addressing the meet- 
ing at the Seventy- 
First Regiment 
Armory 


On the right — 

Valery Chkalov, 

chief pilot of the 

first transpolar 

flight, at home in 

Moscow, with his 
son 


do what we have done and much, much 
more. 

“You, friends of the Soviet Union, 
please accept the greetings of the Soviet 
people which we have brought you.” 

Finally, Alexander Beliakov, the nav- 
igator, spoke as follows: 

“Tt is often said of our land that 
human individuality there is suppressed, 
that everything there is done by de- 
mand. This is not true. Never have 
human beings been so free as they are 
now in the Soviet Union. Everyone in 
our country has the opportunity to de- 
velop his own best qualities. Is not 
our flight a proof of this? 

“We have accomplished this flight 
not only for the glory of our own coun- 
try, but to serve the cause of progress 
throughout the world. We hope that 
our flight may help to bring closer to- 
gether the two great peoples—the peo- 
ple of the United States and of the 
USSR. We are separated by the At- 
lantic and Pacific Oceans, but we are 
seeking closer connections. We be- 
lieved that they could be achieved by 
way of the Arctic, and our flight has 
shown this to be so. 

“Tt was an American explorer, Vilh- 
jalmur Stefansson, who first enunci- 
ated the idea that the Arctic is a friend- 
ly place, that human beings can exist 
there, find food and go on living. We 
in the Soviet Union supported this the- 
ory and continued its development. It 
has been an old dream of humanity to 
establish the Northeast Passage. In 
establishing the Northern Sea Route we 
of the Soviet Union have realized this 
dream. This has made the Arctic acces- 
sible and enabled us to make our flight. 

“We are happy to greet all our 
friends in this audience and all over the 
country, 

“We hail you, people of the United 
States, and bring you the wish of our 

(Continued on page 25) 








ARRIVED early one evening at 

Ordjonikidze, laden with lilac, 
lilies of the valley, periwinkles, hard 
boiled eggs, bunches of fat radishes, 
and some garlic sausage, all of which 
gifts had been pressed on me by fellow 
travellers at various points of my jour- 
ney from Rostov-on-Don. 

The streets of Ordjonikidze swarmed 
with people. Great, swashbuckling 
Cossacks, their chests decorated with 
impressive rows of cartridges, and their 
belts hung with an array of cutlasses, 
daggers, and penknives lent color and 
swagger to the scene. A water seller 
slouched down a cobbled street drum- 
ming a steady, lethargic tatoo on his 
donkey’s lean flanks. Women were 
busy buying provisions at the market 
on the fringe of the town. ‘They inter- 
ested me particularly with their proud, 
swinging walk, and calm eyes. 

I dined with a Caucasian woman 
doctor, who was doing important so- 
cial work among the peasant women 
in the Caucasus. She was the daughter 
of an illiterate shepherd, and at four- 
teen had been kidnapped by a band of 
wild mountain tribesmen. After en- 


during two years of indescribable hard- 


ships she had eventually escaped and 
made her way back to her native 
village. 

She had married, and each of her 
three babies had died soon after birth 
through ignorance on her part, and 
lack of any medical attention. 

Then the revolution had come. She 
had been given an opportunity to 
study, and had finally qualified as a 
doctor. Today she is a charming, cul- 
tured woman, devoting her life to rais- 
ing the cultural and physical standard 
of her country-women. 

“Had you seen our women in pre- 
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OVER THE GEORGIAN 


revolutionary days, you would realize 
what a miracle has been performed 
here,” she said. We were standing on 
a little balcony overhanging the street. 
It was a dark, quiet night, with only 
a ghost of a moon riding the sky. The 
voices of people in the street below 
made music composed of many strange 
rich dialects. ‘You see how they 
walk now, these women, with such 
confidence, looking men straight in the 
eye as equals. Before they cringed like 
whipped dogs; men were their masters, 
and they had no rights of their own.” 

They were busy pulling down the 
old shacks and building up-to-date cot- 
tages and flats in Ordjonikidze, as 
they were doing everywhere else that 
I visited in the Soviet Union. Also, 
they have their magnificent park of 
culture and rest where there is boat- 
ing on a lake, a billiard room, reading 






















Hardier tourists 
sometimes prefer 
the Ossetian 
Military High- 
way which is 
even more spec- 
tacular than the 
more - travelled 
Georgian Road 
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room, cinema, al fresco dance floor, 
and a stage for symphony concerts and 
theatricals. 

My friend and I wandered through 
the park very late that night, and 
watched the Cossacks dancing their 
wild, intoxicating dances, and lovers 
strolling arm in arm, and we listened 
to a very good orchestra playing music 
from one of the new Russian operas. 

The next morning I left by bus for 
Tiflis, over the Georgian Miailitary 
Highway. Being a foreigner, and 
therefore a privileged person, I sat up 
in front with the driver. 








By FAY KING GOLDIE 


So far I had not seen a single moun- 
tain on my journey down South, and 
I anticipated a long and tiresome drive 
before we would reach really moun- 
tainous country. We had not been on 
the road more than fifteen minutes 
when suddenly’ great mist-draped 
mountains took shape before us, rising 
abruptly from the vast, flat hand of 
the country, to me lost in the clouds. 
Forests clothed them, and the swift, 
crystal Terek River wound about their 
feet. 

As the sun grew stronger the mist 
lifted, and the snow-covered peaks of 
the mountains glittered like diamonds. 
Blossoming cherry orchards flanked 
the river in its erratic course, and now 
and then we would climb past gay lit- 
tle villages of brightly colored cottages, 
set in the midst of orchards. Children 
were setting out for school, their books 
under their arms, where only a few 
years before the people had been prac- 
tically one hundred per cent illiterates, 
and the chances of even the cleverest 
and richest peasant children achieving 
any education had been remote in the 
extreme, 

Poets, and writers, and painters by 
the score have tried to depict the beauty 
of the Georgian Military Highway 
with its mountains like rigid flames, 
but all that one may have seen and 
read becomes pale and trite before the 
grandeur of the reality. 

The road trails like a ribbon over 
the shoulders of the mountains, now 
rising above the clouds, now sweeping 
down to the green foothills. Begun 
in 1802, it was completed in 1814, 
built by the army with the forced 
labor of the mountaineers. ‘Tremen- 
dous technical difficulties had to be 
overcome, and five years were spent 
conquering the Daryal Gorge alone. 
It is actually the shortest route be- 
tween central Soviet Russia, and the 
Trans-Caucasian Republics, and the 
journey takes from eight o’clock in the 
morning until seven in the evening to 
complete, starting from the Caucasian 
town of Ordjonikidze, and ending at 
Tiflis, the capital of Georgia. 

Frequently we passed herds of horses 
and mules, and as we crept up into 
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MILITARY ROAD 


A well-known Australian journalist recounts her adven- 
tures on the famous pass over the Caucasus Mountains 


the mountains great flocks of sheep 
would block our way, driven by pic- 
turesque tribesmen in flowing skin 
capes. 

We passed beyond the forest belt. 
Streams, fed by glaciers, rushed down 
the sides of the mountains to swell the 
Terek River that thundered far down 
in the valley below. 

The scenery became _ increasingly 
wild and grand. Crumbling age-old 
fortresses, monasteries, and castles built 
in the most inaccessible places, told 
their own version of the history of the 
mountain people. 

One grey stone castle in particular 
claimed our interest, clinging like a 
deserted hornet’s nest to the very lip 
of a sheer, towering precipice many 
thousands of feet high. It was the 
castle of the ancient Georgian Cleo- 
patra, Queen Tamara, who, our driver 
related with simple faith, took a life 
for each night of love, and at dawn 
would have her luckless lovers flung 
from the castle window into the abyss 
below. 

Mount Kazbek made a_ sudden, 
dramatic appearance, towering 16,546 
feet high and covered with snow. The 
sun played on her like a torch on a 
diamond, so that she hurt one’s eyes 
with her dazzling beauty. 

We stopped for refreshment at one 
of the isolated, stone built villages that 
had replaced the orchard-hamlets. The 
air held the sting of snow. From the 
window I could see, as I ate my hard 
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boiled eggs and sour black bread, 
the ancient Georgian monastery of 
Tsminda-Sameba, where in times of 
war all the riches of Tiflis used to be 
brought and stored away for safety. 
How men ever scaled those sheer 
granite walls was a mystery to me. 

It began to rain early in the after- 
noon, and increased in violence until 
we were forced to take shelter in a 
shepherd’s cottage. I had been anxious 
to visit one of these mountain homes, 
and welcomed the opportunity. A 
very old Cossack shepherd also travel- 
ling to Tiflis in our bus, insisted on 
wrapping his sheep-skin coat round me 
before we dove through the rain to 
shelter. 

It was a characteristic gesture. 
Wherever I went in the Soviet Union 
—and I travelled quite alone, hard 
class throughout—I met the most won- 
derful kindness and courtesy from all 





Tiflis is fast 
becoming a 
beautiful mod- 
ern city — the 
picture shows 
a boulevard 
named_ after 
the famous 
Georgian poet, 
Rustavelli 
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A street in the 
old section of 
Tiflis where the 
individual crafts- 
men used to ply 
their trade. Now 
only a few streets 
like this remain, 
and the silver- 
smiths are or- 
ganized in 
flourishing artels 


types and nationalities of people. The 
spirit of comradeship common through- 
out Russia is something that simply 
cannot be nailed down with words. 

The wooden floor of the shepherd’s 
cottage was covered with spotless 
white matting, hand woven, I believe, 
from fine rushes. There was a white 
lace cover on the bed, a red tablecloth 
on the home-fashioned table, and books, 
magazines, and papers on a table in 
the corner. As in practically every 
home that I visited in Russia, there 
was also a radio, a picture of Stalin, 
and a bowl of flowers. The shepherd’s 
wife was alone, sewing. She wel- 
comed us, and gave us curdled milk 
to drink, and I noticed how very care- 
fully those rough men cleaned their 
boots before entering the cottage. 

I questioned her with the help of 
our driver, who spoke English. 

She was a trained nurse with a 
large, scattered district to cover. Her 
two children were at school in Tiflis, 
and she frequently visited them. She 
told me to pay special attention to the 
collective farms we would pass fur- 
ther on in the fertile valleys. 

“Before,” she said, “our people 
scratched the surface of the earth like 
fowls. We had no proper agricultural 





implements, and very little knowledge. 
Also, wars were constantly ravaging 
the land. The result was that our 
people were half starved, and there 
was considerable friction among them 
concerning the division of land and 
crops. ‘Today—but you will see.” 

We continued on our way when the 
storm abated. We were approaching 
the snow-fields. It was freezingly 
cold. Occasionally we. would pass 
ancient villages buried in deep gorges, 
or clinging like lichen to the walls of 
the mountains. 

For some time after the revolution 


(Continued on page 28) 
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THE FOREIGN 


LANGUAGE 


HE Moscow State Institute of 
Foreign Languages, which moved 
a few months ago to a new and better 
location at 10 Petroverigsky Pereulok 
not far from the Dzherzhinsky metro 
station, has inaugurated two particu- 
larly important changes this year, ac- 
cording to its new director, Marya J. 
Frumkina. One of them guarantees to 
the students conditions for learning 
foreign languages which involve greatly 
increased practice, attempting in this 
way to approximate as nearly as pos- 
sible, at least in part, residence and 
travel in the foreign country itself. 
The other provides for the teachers op- 
portunities for research and for origi- 
nal accomplishment probably never 
equalled before in any other country. 
The significance of these changes is 
evident when one remembers that the 
Moscow State Pedagogical Institute is 
the leading Soviet higher school for the 
teaching of foreign languages, and has 
the function of training teachers of 
foreign languages for secondary schools. 
It has three departments in which the 
languages and literatures of French, 
German, and English, along with peda- 
gogical subjects and other required col- 
lege courses, are taught. In the Insti- 
tute’s post-graduate section the abler 
students are given a three-year ad- 
vanced training which enables them to 
become specialists in one or another 
field of language study and teaching. 
The innovation having to do with 
students involves in itself -an entire 
series of changes affecting schedule, 
method, extra-curricular activities, and 
dormitory life, all designed to furnish 
additional, repeated, constant oral 
practice. Last year, as Director Frum- 
kina pointed out, 53 per cent of the 
hours on the Institute’s curriculum 
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INSTITUTE 
By OAKLEY JOHNSON 


were taught in the Russian language, 
and 47 per cent—less than half—were 
taught in whichever language the stu- 
dents were learning. This year, 37 
per cent of the teaching is done in 
Russian, and the amount of teaching 
in English—or French or German— 
has been raised to 73 per cent. The 
change has already been made, with 
the exception that for two or three 
years, to give the middle schools time 
to train the incoming students able to 
work under the new plan, a few sub- 
jects such as Psychology and Pedagogy 
will be taught in Russian in the first 
year only. Highly specialized sub- 
jects, such as Linguistics and History 
of the English Language, are now 
given, not in Russian, as formerly, 
but in English, and also in the other 
foreign languages taught in the In- 
titute. 

But this is by no means all. A spe- 
cial staff of five new teachers is to be 
added to each department at the open- 
ing of the coming school year, 1937-38, 
to work only in extra-curricular activi- 
ties—in dramatics, singing, outside lec- 
tures, excursions, and so on—which are 
now to be carried on in the language 
of the student’s specialty. In addition 
to this, these new teachers, and other 
teachers on each language faculty, are 
to be engaged (with, of course, pay- 
ment of additional salary) to spend 
certain hours each day in the dormitory, 
simply to talk with the students in 
English, French, or German, on any 
subject the students wish to discuss. 

“T want our students to hear and to 
speak the language they are studying,” 
Marya Frumkina declared. 

Besides, such minor but important 
matters as engaging departmental sec- 
retaries who know the language taught 
in the department—something not 
hitherto thought essential—is insisted 
on by the new Director. Additional 
people capable of handling the work 
on the new plan will be secured or de- 
veloped. Progressive changes and ap- 
pointments are being made to improve 
the organization and personnel of the 
entire staff. 

The innovation for the Institute’s 


teachers is no less far-reaching, de- 
signed as it is, on the one hand, in line 
with recent Government decrees, to 
bridge the gap which has existed be- 
tween teaching and research in the 
higher schools, and, on the other, to 
develop the Institute’s own teaching 
staff to the highest possible efficiency. 
The simple mechanics of this innovation 
have been thought out and prepared 
for. A teacher has the right to ask 
for whatever expert professional guid- 
ance he needs in doing advanced re- 
search and in preparing his dissertation. 
All the facilities required by the teach- 
ers for earning the Candidate of 
Science degree are available at the In- 
stitute, to be made use of while they 
are continuing to teach. Furthermore, 
the length of time the teachers are re- 
quired to spend in advanced study and 
research is set specially at only one and 
a half years, a great advantage for them, 
since students of the Institute who 
after graduation pass directly into post- 
graduate work, are required to spend a 
total of three years in study and re- 
search for a degree. If specialists must 
be brought from another city—from 
Leningrad, perhaps—to consult with 
and advise a teacher in regard to his 
research work, they will be engaged 
and brought to Moscow for a week or 
a month, as is necessary. <A teacher, 
without interrupting his teaching and 
thus sacrificing his income, and with- 
out being put to additional expense, 
may now—after fulfilling the pre- 
scribed advanced study—pursue his in- 
terest in Gothic or Phonetics or what- 
not, and write up the results of his 
research in the form of a dissertation. 
Not only does the Institute pay the 
cost of the consultations, books and 
other things necessary for such research 
work, but also, when a piece of re- 
search is completed, the Institute pays 
the teacher a stipulated sum for it, over 
and above the teacher’s regular salary. 
The teacher is no longer divided be- 
tween the wish to do advanced work 
and a need to add to his salary. 
Changes for the better in the Insti- 
tute’s work have been facilitated by the 
recent educational decrees and deci- 
sions of the Government and the Party, 
especially that of June 24th, 1936, on 
strengthening the work of the higher 
schools and emphasizing the importance 
of research. Not only are all the 
teachers, without exception, doing or 
preparing for advanced research, but a 
younger and particularly able contin- 
gent of post-graduates who have com- 


(Continued on page 28) 
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In the summer-time the Moscow 
day nurseries and kindergartens 
move to country homes, near 
enough for parents to visit on 
free days. The picture on the 
right was taken at Nursery 
School No. 7, near Moscow, 
the one below at the nursery of 
the non-ferrous metals plant, al- 
so near Moscow. The small 
volley-ball players below are 
enjoying their summer in a 
similar country home 
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One of the young patients at the 

famous children’s health resort at 

*Anapa,” on the Black Sea Coast, 
is examined 


A conference on eye diseases for 
the young medical students who are 
studying at the Institute attached 
to the Girshman hospital in Moscow 


Soviet working women have their 
children examined regularly in 
consultation centers like this which 
are accessible to them everywhere 


THE FACTORY DOCTOR 






O the average layman the func- 
tion of the factory doctor in the 
Soviet Union would seem to be the care 
of the worker in case of accident. This 
is only a small portion of the work. 
The main function is to help raise the 
general health of the workers in the 
factory to a higher level to fit them 
better both for the part they are taking 
in building a Socialist State, and for 
the fullest enjoyment of the fruits of 
their labor. 

Every worker, after applying for a 
position in the factory, receives a thor- 
ough general examination and is listed 
as to the kind of work he will be able 
to perform without any injurious effect 
on his health. He may, or may not, 
be placed in the department to which 
he had applied. The doctor’s duties 
towards the worker are not completed 
after the first examination, even 
though he may have passed it very fa- 
vorably. He keeps in touch with the 
worker directly and with the foreman 
in the department in which he has 
been placed. The doctor will examine 
him again after the first week to find 
out whether he has lost any weight or 
is excessively tired from the day’s work 
and whether he was able to complete 
the required minimum daily output. 
Should the doctor find the task too 
tiring, the worker will be moved to 
another department or to some lighter 
work in the same department. 

Every worker, when transferred 
from one department to another, is re- 
examined to determine whether he will 
be able to perform the required amount 
of work without any detrimental effect 
on his health. Even if he passes the 
examination favorably, the doctor keeps 
in touch with him the first few weeks. 
He is examined still more frequently 
if the occupation is extra-hazardous and 
is removed at the first sign of ill health. 
Vacations on full pay, of from four to 
six weeks, are given to workers in ex- 
tra-hazardous occupations every year 
even if they are in best of health. 

It is the duty of the doctor to choose 
an occupation for the physically defec- 
tive most carefully. Examinations are 
made more frequently than in nor- 
mally healthy individuals. 
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A worker is entitled to medical and 
surgical care, irrespective of whether 
the need arises during the hours of 
labor or outside the factory. The doc- 
tor will examine and treat the pa- 
tient, and, if necessary, will send him 
to a near-by polyclinic where all the 
specialties are represented. There a di- 
agnosis can be made more easily and 
correctly, and, since such an institu- 
tion is equipped with a plentiful supply 
of the most modern apparatus, better 
treatment can be applied. If the pa- 
tient is only slightly run-down in health 
but able to continue with his work, the 
doctor may send him to one of the night 
sanatoria where special rest and diet 
for a certain period will bring about. a 
complete cure. ‘These night sanatoria 
play an important role in prevention 
of tuberculosis. Literally tens of thou- 
sands of workers threatened with tu- 
berculosis have been kept from devel- 
oping the disease through the care they 
received in these sanatoria. 

In digestive disorders the doctor pre- 
scribes diets and sees to it that the or- 
ders are carried out. A separate din- 
ing room is reserved for these patients 
and the doctor is present during meal 
hours and supervises the serving of 
meals prescribed by him. 

The doctor keeps in touch with the 
workers who are detained from work 
on account of ill health, either through 
his visiting nurses, who make daily 
calls in the homes, or making these visits 
himself as often as he may find them 


necessary. 
The educational work is another 
function. The doctor gives lecture 


courses on general health problems and 
prevention of disease or accidents or 
on any medical subject that the work- 
ers may be interested in. ‘These lec- 
tures are given in the factory proper 
or in the club rooms. 

In the control and supervision of 
sanitation the doctor not only rec- 
ommends certain changes that he may 
find essential but has frequent con- 
ferences with the factory committee on 
sanitation, the committees from the 
labor union, the foremen of the depart- 
ment in which the changes are recom- 

(Continued on page 30) 
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ESPITE the unparalleled acclaim 

accorded to Lindbergh upon his 
history-making flight, even he was 
designated in some quarters as the Fly- 
ing Fool. And had Amelia Earhart’s 
last venture terminated more auspicious- 
ly, it would still have been tainted with 
stunt quality. Although aviation has 
traveled a long way from its swaddling 
clothes of the Lucky Lindy era, many 
of its latter-day manifestations bear an 
unnecessarily risky character. Witness 
the recently discouraged transatlantic 
race with which the French Govern- 
ment sought to mark the 10th anniver- 
sary of Lindbergh’s legendary leap to 
Le Bourget. 

Without at this time delving into its 
causes, it is safe to assert that there is 
a well-defined propensity in many parts 
of the world on the part of modern 
airmen to gamble frankly for the sake 
of personal publicity, monetary and 
other rewards devoid of intrinsic social 
and scientific values. In the light of 
this trend and of the fact that public 
opinion is prone to impute such motives 
to any plunge into the unknown, one of 
the most remarkable aspects of the long- 
distance non-stop transpolar dashes by 
Soviet flyers is that the most hostile 
sources treat these feats, daring and 
spectacular though they are, with re- 
spect due to enterprises which herald a 
new epoch in world communications, 
accomplishments that bring to the fore 
the need of revising drastically the pre- 
vailing concepts regarding the trans- 
port of passengers, mail and freight 
between world centers. 

Professor Otto Y. Schmidt, who led 
the aerial expedition for a permanent 
settlement of the North Pole and 
whose itinerary was extended across the 
top of the world to America, put the 
matter succinctly : 

In order to appraise correctly such flying, 
we must renounce the ordinary conceptions in- 
duced by ordinary geographic maps. Instead 
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of a map one must take a model of the 
globe into his hands. Only a globe reveals 
graphically one decisive peculiarity of avia- 
tion, namely, that it is not bound by any 
roads, but chooses its routes on the basis of 
the shortest distance between two points on 
this planet. 

The globe also reveals the extraordinary 
role of the Arctic in the great flights of the 
near future. It turns out that the shortest 
route between Moscow and Chicago, or be- 
tween London and Tokyo, traverses the polar 
country, while the Moscow-San Francisco 
route passes directly over the Pole. 


It is these staggering implications 
that make the scientists, aviation circles 
and governments of the world sit up 
and take notice as Soviet aeronautics 
write their glorious page into the story 
of civilized progress. When Chkalov, 
Baidukov and Beliakov came here in 
June, prolonging the air trail blazed by 
the Schmidt party, they were acclaimed 
for their unequalled airmanship. 

Gromov, Yumashev and Danilin, 
following them by less than a month, 
improved on their performance, but 
they were not regarded so much as 
pioneers. Already it begins to dawn on 
the outside world that this work is 
pregnant with long-range potentialities. 
The question is no longer, Can they do 
it? but rather, How soon? 

Nor is it surprising that Mikhail 
Gromov, Andrey Yumashey and Ser- 
gey Danilin have turned out to be the 
performers to jar the world aviation 
circles into the realization of the im- 
pending shifts. Gromov and Yumashev 
have been teamed up before; as for in- 
stance, when they had to test some new 
aircraft for distance and payload ca- 
pacity, they flew non-stop on the fol- 
lowing route: Moscow—Evpatonia— 
Rostov— Moscow. 

Shortly afterward they were invited 


to join in a review of a physical culture 
parade in Red Square. Defense Com- 
missar Voroshiloy brought them over 
to Stalin and said: “Here they are. The 
airmen who had accomplished that re- 
markable flight.” Their military train- 
ing told—the two flyers stood at 
attention, evidently planning to tell 
briefly, briskly about their latest job. 
But words appeared to have failed them 
in the presence of the leader. Instead, 
Stalin began to ask them about the 
minutest details. He was particularly 
anxious to find out how they were feel- 
ing after the grueling test. Hurriedly, 
Yumashey blurted out: 

“Oh, we are well rested. Ready for 
any flight.” 

That was no idle boast. Both have 
since managed to establish a number of 
records. In 1934, before the Soviet 
Union’s records were certified by the 
Federation Aeronautique Internation- 
ale, Gromov, accompanied by Filin and 
Spirin, smashed the closed circuit mark 
by flying 12,411 kilometers. Last fall 
Hero of the Soviet Union Gromov took 
off in the then new ANT-35 (which is 
this year being introduced in quantities 
on Soviet air lines) carrying a crew and 
passengers numbering seven, to make 
the round trip between Moscow and 
Leningrad faster than it was ever done 
before—1,266 kilometers in 3 hours 
38 minutes. The trip was broken up 
by a dinner and rest in Leningrad, but 
this was unnecessary, according to a 
newspaper correspondent aboard, be- 
cause the superb piloting made the trip 
so uneventful and otherwise “routine” 
that most of the time the people aboard 
were dozing off in their comfortable 
armchairs. 

(Continued on page 18) 


The crew of the first transpolar flight greeted by Soviet leaders on 

their return to Moscow from their record-making closed circuit 

flight in 1936. From left to right—Chkalov, Stalin, Baidukov, 
Voroshilov and Kaganovich 








The three Soviet air heroes at March 

Field an hour after the completion 

of their record-breaking flight across 

the pole. Left to right they are: 

Mikhail Gromoyv, chief pilot; Major 

Andrey Yumashey, co-pilot and Ser- 
gey Danilin, navigator 


NE could scarcely imagine that 
these three bronzed, handsome 
men had only an hour ago completed a 
sixty-two hour record-breaking non- 
stop distance flight across the top of the 
world. They looked so completely re- 
freshed and full of vigor as they stood 
there in the Officers’ Club at March 
Field, smiling happily. They might 
have been American football heroes, 
emerging from a shower, after a light 
scrimmage. 

And yet these three men had only 
an hour ago set down their giant red- 
winged monoplane in a small field near 
San Jacinto, completing the most re- 
markable feat in the history of aviation, 
and joining the ranks of the world’s 
greatest explorers. From Moscow they 
had flown northward across the Pole, 
over the uncharted polar seas, over the 
unmapped wilderness of northern Can- 
ada, down the fog-bound western coast 
of the United States, to land their 
plane in southern Canada, shattering 
ali records for distance flying. They 
flew 6,625 miles, a thousand miles more 
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than the Codos and Rossi distance rec- 
ord of 1933, which was 5,657 miles. 

It was not only the physical appear- 
ance of these three men that made it 
difficult to believe that they were the 
heroes of this epoch-making fight. More 
important was their remarkable mod- 
esty. The questions of the reporters, 
the lenses of the cameras, and the gap- 
ing mouths of the microphones were 
clearly a greater ordeal for them than 
polar cyclones and impenetrable fog. 
In answer to questions, they minimized 
their own role in the flight, emphasizing 
the careful collective work, the plan- 
ning and engineering ingenuity that 
paved the way for their great feat. 
They knew they had done a great 
thing, and they were glad they had 
succeeded. But they looked upon them- 
selves not as individual heroes, rather 
as participants in a vast collective en- 
terprise. 

Chief pilot Gromov gently but 
firmly parried my questions about his 
own role in the flight. He was willing 
to talk about the flight itself, about its 
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significance, about the advances of 
Soviet aviation generally, but unwilling 
to answer any questions which would 
bring out his own leading role. 

“Our flight, coming after that of the 
ANT-25,” he told me “has proved the 
feasibility of transpolar flying. Our 
polar scientists have long believed that 
the Arctic is the shortest air route be- 
tween the eastern and western hemi- 
spheres. Our flight has helped to 
demonstrate the truth of this to the 
whole world.” 

I asked him whether they had been 
able to make contact with Papanin and 
his group of three scientists camped on 
the ice at the North Pole. 

“In Moscow, of course,” he told me 
“we got their reports on weather con- 
ditions regularly, and we heard from 
them along the route. When we 
reached the place where we knew they 
were camped the fog was too thick for 
us to see anything. But we passed 
very Close above our drifting comrades, 
and we exchanged greetings with 
them.” 
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But it was from others I had to 
learn that Gromov is considered one 
of the most brilliant air technicians in 
his country, and other details of his 
life. 

Twenty years ago Mikhail Gromov, 
then eighteen, entered the Moscow 
Aviation School. After his graduation 
he became an aviation instructor. Dur- 
ing the civil war he fought against 
Kolchak in Siberia and had an op- 
portunity to try out many of the for- 
eign planes captured by the Soviets. 
After the war he returned to his work 
as an instructor, and in 1924 took up 
test flying. He has to his credit a 
number of flights that have become a 
part of Soviet aviation history. He 
was the pilot of the Moscow-Peking- 
Tokyo flight in 1925, a three-day flight 
across Europe in 1926, when he was 
made a member of the French Society 
of Honored Aviators, and a record 
flight across Europe in the famous 
Wings of the Soviets in 1929. Since 
1930 he has been a test pilot at TSAGI 
(The Aero-hydrodynamic Institute). 
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He has specialized in blind flying. In 
1934 he made an unofficial record 
closed circuit flight of 7711.8 miles, 
seventy-five hours in the air without 
refueling. 

All the flyers emphasized that their 
flight reflected the enormous advances 
recently made by Soviet aviation, and 
praised the performance of their motor. 

“Our plane,” Sergey Danilin, the 
navigator, told me, “which is the same 
model as that used by the first trans- 
polar flyers, is completely Soviet made. 
The plane, the motor, the instruments, 
were all made by our Soviet workers 
and engineers.” 

Andrey Yumashev, co-pilot, so 
straight and handsome that he immedi- 
ately became the idol of the women at 
March Field, gave me the most vivid 
description of the flight itself. 

“Our take-off from Moscow,” he 
said, “was the most difficult phase of 
the flight—much more of a stunt than 
flying over the Pole! We had great 
difficulty leaving the ground because of 
our enormous load of gasoline. 





Here is the huge Soviet monoplane 
come to rest after flying over the roof 
of the world, in a field near San 
Jacinto, California. Lonely as was 
the place, visitors started arriving im- 
mediately. Local inhabitants have 
voted to erect a monument where 


the plane landed 


‘“‘We were in the air three days, but 
only one night! We left Moscow at 
dawn. By the time we reached the 
White Sea we were flying in the light 
of the polar sun. The snow and ice 
of the Arctic wastes shone a brilliant 
white beneath us. Sometimes we flew 
very high above the clouds, and could 
see the shimmering islands of far ice 
below only occasionally, through breaks 
in the clouds. 

“Near Rudolf Island, the ice rose in 
huge, jagged, broken cakes. Near the 
American side the ice levelled off, and 
from our position in the air looked like 
a vast, even field of ice. Plenty of 
landing places there!” 

“We encountered our most difficult 
weather,” Danilin broke in, “between 
Rudolf Island and the Pole, where we 
ran into Polar cyclones. Over the Rocky 
Mountains, too, we encountered cy- 
clones, and had to fly at an altitude of 
over 18,000 feet. We were in touch 
with six Soviet stations by radio until 
we reached Canada, after that we re- 

(Continued on page 32) 
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(Continued from page 15) 


In an article in the Pravda last year 
—yes, he writes too, and in a manner 
that would do credit to any profes- 
sional journalist—Gromov said: 

“We boldly assert that in regard to 
distance flying the first place belongs 
to the USSR. . . . Our perspectives in 
this direction are exceedingly favorable.” 

Major Yumashev, crack test pilot, 
holder of several recently set interna- 
tional altitude records with useful 
loads, is also an artillery expert and an 
accomplished artist! Even in the Soviet 
Union there are still people who think 
that Test Pilot A. Yumashey and Art- 
ist A. Yumashev are two different 
celebrities who happen to be name- 
sakes. They don’t know that the strik- 
ingly tasteful interior of the ANT-6, 
in which Pilot Yumashev so often 
astounds the F.A.I. commissioners, was 
finished in accordance with the designs 
of Artist Yumashev, who seldom for- 
gets to take aloft his sketch-book and 
pencils. 

In 1918, when he was 16, Andrey 
was an advanced student at an art 
school in Petrograd. The same year he 
volunteered for service in the hard- 
pressed Red Army. At 17, he was a 
cadet in the artillery commanders’ 
school. He spent the civil war at the 
front in the ranks of the cadets’ bri- 
gade. By 1921, Commander Yumashev 
received a little respite and at once 
picked up his neglected pencils and the 
long-standing dream of studying at the 
Academy of Arts. Into his artillery 
division a request came for some com- 
manders who were to be trained as fly- 
ing observers. They were reluctant to 
let Yumashev, their valuable instructor, 
go. But when another candidate 
flunked in the tests, they had to. 

Artist Yumashev’s first take-off was 
made in February, 1923. The limitless 
expanse of the new element made him 
forget temporarily his sketching of 
cannons and the broad horses which 
pull them. The marvelous sensation 
at the moment the plane tears itself off 
the ground, the serene soaring of his 
machine, the entire technique, complex- 
ity and restraint demanded of an air- 
man, captivated both artist and artil- 
lerist. In one month, Andrey passed 
34 examinations. His aviation training 
lasted two years instead of the pre- 
scribed five. Sent to Kiev, he spent all 
the time he was not flying in art work. 
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There he collaborated with the well- 
known designer Gribovsky in building 
splendid Soviet gliders. In 1925 he 
participated for the first time in the 
international gliding contest at Kokte- 
bel. He flew a glider which he had 
constructed on his own savings in the 
hall of his apartment. 

All the important prizes at the glid- 
ing contest were awarded to Yumashev. 
He was the first to build glider wings 
of plywood which used to be regarded 
so skeptically that officials at first re- 
fused to let him fly at Koktebel, fearing 
for his safety. Today this is accepted 
as one of the most dependable methods. 

Not a year passes without the versa- 
tile Yumashey acquiring a new special- 
ty. In 1926 he was a foremost teacher 
of aerial combat. Unlike his friend 
Gribovsky, he did not withdraw into 
the laboratory and its blueprints. In 
his years of test work he has flown 
about 75 different types of aircraft. 
One year he became an expert in blind 
flying, then one of the best stall spe- 
cialists, then a handler of heavy types. 
For two years he commanded an air 
force squadron which performed its 
work in such model fashion that he was 
awarded the Order of Red Star. 

At the great Moscow parades, 
Yumashev flies ahead of everybody else 
because he is the official pilot of the 
flagship which carries the Chief of the 
Soviet Air Force. 

Today Europe knows him as an 
“artist” of the altitude flight with 
heavy commercial cargoes, just as it 
knows Gromov as a distance and speed 
champion. 

Danilin is the super-navigator who 
can fly with anyone anywhere and tell 
him “where to get off.” That is his 
indispensable contribution to masterful 
Soviet flying. 

Speaking of indispensable partners 
in the epic Soviet transpolar flights, this 
writer cannot help mentioning ihe man 
who, though fully honored in his own 
country, is usually overlooked abroad 
by the press which records these 
achievements. 

Three men were aboard each of the 
planes which vaulted over the top of 
the world. On their wings they car- 
ried the initials of the fourth partici- 
pant—the brilliant designer of the 
aircraft which amaze five continents, 
Professor Andrey Nikolaevich Tupo- 
lev. The history of Tupolev and his 
latest creations goes back nearly 30 


years. In 1908 Professor Nikolay 
Georgievich Zhukovsky started a novel 
course—in aviation—at | Moscow’s 
Higher Technical School. His enthu- 
siastic students formed the first flying 
circle and started their work by con- 
structing a glider. One of them, the 
young and ardent Andrey Tupolev 
won the privilege of making the first 
ascent. 

After agonizing attempts, he suc- 
ceeded in rising to an “altitude” of five 
meters and stayed there for a whole 
second. His laughably short flight pro- 
vided him with inspiration for the rest 
of his life—to battle the forces of 
nature, to turn seconds into minutes, 
minutes into hours, hours into days. 

Professor Zhukovsky later became 
the founder of the Central Aero- 
Hydrodynamic Institute where still 
later his best pupil, Tupolev, became 
Chief Designer, the father of Soviet 
monoplanes. The institute, now the 
leading research organization of the 
world, was established in 1918, 10 
years after the one-second flight. It 
was then housed in three unheated 
rooms. Those in charge hesitated to try 
their hand at building aircraft. They 
went in for aero-sleds and_ similar 
contraptions. 

ANT-1, the first Soviet monoplane, 
already embodied some of the now fa- 
mous ‘Tupolev flying qualities. En- 
couraged by the results, the designer 
turned out ANT-2, the first metal ma- 
chine. Then, one after another, came 
the forerunners of the planes which 
are now in serial production. 

ANT-6 is a marvelous freight car- 
rier. It served not only Yumashey on 
his several record flights, but also Heroes 
of the Soviet Union Vodopianoy and 
Molokov and the order-bearing pilots 
Mazuruk and Alexeev who had landed 
at the North Pole. 

ANT-9 is a land transport in great 
demand on Soviet air lines for the past 
few years. ANT-14 has been found 
especially useful for educational and 
propaganda work, In size it totals 24 
machines of the ANT-1 type. 

At last came the ANT-25 and ANT- 
35. Exhibited at last year’s Paris Avia- 
tion Salon they were pronounced by 
foreign authorities as “daring” in con- 
ception. The ANT-35, as noted above, 
is already popular on the domestic air 
routes and may also be used on lines 
linking Moscow with various Euro- 
pean countries. ANT-25, or a close 
adaptation thereof, appears destined for 
service on the coming regular trans- 


arctic route, USSR-USA. 
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By WALT CARMON 


REMEMBER an evening of thea- 

tre, dinner and wine arranged for 
Harpo Marx on his visit to Moscow. 
Sergei Eisenstein put the gathering in 
proper spirits by assuring us this was a 
different Marx. 

Sergei Tretyakov sat at our table 
at the Theatre Club. He howled at 
Harpo’s antics on the stage. After this, 
he found the Russian custom of shaking 
hands on all occasions just made to 
order for him. For days, on meeting 
his friends, he raised his leg like Harpo 
to shake hands from under it. 

This sample of American burlesque 
humor fascinated Tretyakov. For this 
poet, playwright (Roar China), novel- 
ist (4 Chinese Testament) has many 
interests. 

He organizes broadcasts for the Red 
Square, goes in for graphophone rec- 
ords. He’s a camera fiend with thou- 
sands of films from all over the country. 
He does photo-montage for the maga- 
zines. 

He’s the unusual example of a play- 
wright-novelist who hasn’t had a play 
produced or novel published in years, 
yet he is one of the most active literary 
men in Moscow. 
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‘Tretyakov’s pieces in the papers ap- 
pear frequently. He does many book- 
lets. He had finished an adaptation of 
a play Joan of Arc of Chicago from 
the German by Bert Brecht. He’s com- 
pleting a book on the history of a 
collective farm and he’s at work on 
another book on China—and another 
play. Meanwhile (how can he find the 
time?) he speaks often and exception- 
ally well—and takes part in debates 

. and conducts a literary circle in 
a Moscow prison! 

The energy of this rangy, six-foot, 
bespectacled, head-shaved dynamo is 
astounding. 

Tretyakov does not approve of or- 
thodox imaginative literature. He be- 
lieves that a writer should write only 
from facts, from life. He insists an 
author must talk, eat and sleep with 
his characters. He calls this the bio- 
interview method. 

“Mere reporting,’ Tretyakov says, 
“is not enough. Facts demand more 
profound treatment in their dialectical 
and their dynamic aspects. 

“This necessity gave birth to the idea 
of the bio-interview. I endeavored to 
look for a personality representing in 


Sergei 
Tretyakov 


itself class, social background and 
epoch, An actual human being became 
the theme of my book—my student 
pupil with whom I was on the friend- 
liest terms.” 

And that was how 4 Chinese Testa- 
ment (Russian title: Den Shi-hua) 
was born. 

His interest in travel comes from 
his own restlessness which has taken 
him to all corners of one-sixth of the 
globe. Before this he was in Japan. 
And he taught in a Chinese University 
in Shanghai where he witnessed the 
incidents which he wove into his fa- 
mous play Roar China. Last year he 
was in Czechoslavokia with a group 
of Soviet writers. He speaks German 
and French besides Russian. And if 
pressed he’ll even struggle with English 
or Chinese. 

I was editing the English edition of 
International Literature in Moscow 
when Tretyakov was editor of the Rus- 
sian issue. At our editorial board meet- 
ings, I steadily had a chance to observe 
the ingenuity, the creative imagination, 
the originality of the Tretyakov mind 
and temperament. 

I heard American writers talk with 
Tretyakov: Agnes Smedley on China; 
Matthew Josephson, Lester Cohen, 
Albert Halper and others on the Amer- 
ican scene. And whether there was 
agreement or not, there was always a 
hearty—and usually hot—argument. 
Tretyakov can’t rest—and he wouldn’t 
let you rest, if you wanted to. 

Hundreds of writers from all coun- 
tries have sat in Tretyakov’s apartment 
of three shoe-box rooms. He has taken 
their breath away with his theories and 
thousands of ideas about literature and 
art. He has photographed them all in 
turn and fed them, with the aid of 
Olga Victorovna, his charming wife, 
advisor and efficient and genial general 
manager. Their daughter, Tanya, is 
only a student of aviation engineering 
but she deserves a full professorship in 
American literature and fancy fox- 
trotting. One wonders how all the 
energy of this dynamic family stays 
confined in the straight-jacket of three 
very small rooms. 

After tea and a neat little lunch 
(thanks to Olga Victorovna) you leave 
the Soviet Tretyakovs like a re-charged 
battery. 
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IVE years ago I went to the Soviet 
Union to continue my studies and 
entered a college situated in the heart 
of Moscow along with hundreds of 
Russians and other students from the 
minor nationalities of the Soviet Union. 
I was the only “foreigner” among them. 
Many of my classmates, men and 
women in their late twenties and early 
thirties, had been taken from industry 
and agriculture to receive training for 
work they preferred to do. 

For two years I attended a college 
which has made these men editors of 
local newspapers, magazines and books. 
When I reentered a college in 1935, 
after a prolonged leave in the United 
States, I found the freshmen young 
people in their teens and early twen- 
ties, continuing their normal education. 
These were the 18-year old Soviet-born 
citizens who marched through the Red 
Square two years ago to proclaim their 
coming of age. 

We studied, as elsewhere in the 
Soviet Union, history, economics, litera- 
ture, and our major subjects. In addi- 
tion to our academic studies, sports, and 
“circles,” where the arts, sciences and 
perfection in technical knowledge were 
the hobbies, occupied an important 
part of our curriculum. 

My experiences were not unusual, 
for to speak of a Soviet college in the 
heart of Moscow is to speak of higher 
institutions of learning throughout the 
USSR. In my contact with young peo- 
ple from the Alma Ata region, the 
Urals or the capital, Moscow, I learned 
that the differences between provinces 
and cities are constantly lessening. 

Our “student city” on the outskirts 
of Moscow was very similar to student 
cities in other parts of the country. 
This I gathered from young people 
studying to be doctors, engineers, fish- 
ing experts and architects, during my 
first summer vacation in a students’ 
rest home in Aleupka, Crimea. 

Our “student city,” composed of 28 
dormitories, had a loud speaker in every 
room, a radio station of its own, a cen- 
tral laundry and a dining hall. Every 
house had its own library. 

Each dormitory housed students 
from one of Moscow’s many colleges, 
universities and higher technical 
schools. I found that most of the col- 
lege students in Moscow lived in dormi- 
tories, and almost all received stipends. 
Our social life was interwoven with 
that of all the other students of our own 
and other schools. What a send-off 
we would give the geological group in 
our “student city” when they left for 
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“practical work” early in spring, for 
we knew we could count on the most 
thrilling stories of their work in chart- 
ing white spots on the map, finding 
hidden mineral treasures, and their ex- 
cursions into the less familiar territories 
occupied by mountain tribes of which 
we knew so little, on their return to 
the city five or six months later! 

Our day to day life with Russians, 
Yakuts, Armenians, Georgians or Kal- 
mykians, was full of warmth and 
friendliness. The difficulties were 
manifold. Some of us had language 
difficulties to overcome, others, such as 
the Esquimaux, and some of the Rus- 
sians from remote villages, found their 
preparation weak. But at all times the 
students helped each other. “Brigades” 
were organized to help the less in- 
formed students understand the eco- 
nomic geography of the country, to 
give the non-Russians a knowledge of 
the involved origin of the modern Rus- 
sian language and its grammar, to dis- 
cuss economics and related subjects. 

Although there were among us stu- 
dents who came from places further 
from Moscow than America, though 
we were steeped in our own national 
backgrounds and environments, we all 
had a common purpose. 

Valya, my roommate for more than 
a year, who came from the city made 
famous in Pushkin’s poem “Poltava,” 
would say to me: 

“T want to go back and share the 
things I have learned. ‘There are so 
many people who want to know, back 
home, who want to be taught. One 
feels ashamed not to study now, and 
still more ashamed not to pass on what 
you know. People are hungry for 
knowledge, they do not want to lag be- 
hind.” 

Every student can explain why cer- 
tain subjects are included in the first 
year’s curriculum: history, literature, 
economics, and one’s major subjects. 
At the beginning of the school term 
there would be a thorough discussion 
of the program for the year, and 
whether we thought it adequate for 
our ultimate needs. Sometimes a class 
would feel weak in the work done in 
the previous year or in other prepara- 
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tory work for the course, and would 
induce the school administration board 
to change the program. 

Our lives were complicated neither 
by economic difficulties nor lack of fa- 
cilities to study. A Soviet girl does 
not discontinue her studies when she 
marries. Her student life goes on with 
the same vigor, her activity is by no 
means lessened. 

Studying in the Soviet Union is seen 
as simply another form of serious oc- 
cupation that does not cut one off from 
life. Students are the most severe 
critics of the latest plays, inventions, 
campaigns and national activities. 

We all participated in some form of 
recreation, particularly in sports. Win- 
ter sports, well loved by all northern 
Russians, included mainly skiing and 
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In the drafting room of a dormitory for 

students of the Heavy Industries Institutes 

in Moscow. On the left is Lydia Paeli, 

student of the Non-Ferrous Metals Institute 

and in the foreground Nikolay Devchenko 
of the Steel Institute 
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AT THE EYE CLINIC 


By FERDINANDA W. REED 





* 


Mrs. Reed, who has just returned from 
her annual trip to the Soviet Union 


HEN you start off for the 
USSR with only one pair of 
glasses, your best friend tells you what 
she thinks of you. You answer boldly 
that you took only one pair on other 
trips to Russia, but in your heart you 
think you are tempting Providence. 
However, you remember the last bill 
from the American oculist, and the 
other bill from the optician, and you 
decide you will be very, very careful. 
Then, one night in Moscow, you 
read until you are too sleepy to put 
your glasses into their case, and in 
the morning you lean your elbow on 
them—and something has to be done. 
You have heard a lot about the free 
health care in the Workers’ Republic, 
you have seen free clinics in the 
United States, and heard of rough 
treatment of charity patients, and 
seen them wearily waiting outside of- 
fice doors. Now you are where you 
must take your turn at free service 
and be thankful for any help you can 
get. And you a foreigner, too, with 
but small command of the Russian lan- 
guage, and what is still more serious, 
where Socialism is being built you are 
without the standing of a worker be- 
cause you are writing for a private- 
profit-making press. 
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A Russian friend tells you casually 
that it will be all right, you just have 
to go to the eye department of the clinic 
in the district in which you live, they 
will “look at your eyes” free, and he 
adds, “if you are lucky you may get 
your glasses in three months.” 

You remember the friend who told 
you all you had to do to get your visa 
extended was to go to “Mogik,”* make 
out your application, and in five min- 
utes you’d have your visa. You think 
wrathfully of the six trips in packed 
trolleys or crowded buses to the out-of- 
the-way Mogik; of getting carried a 
quarter of a mile in snow and slush be- 
yond your stop because the driver 
started up the bus before you could get 
off the last stop; of the endless waiting 
outside closed doors; of being told to 
“come back in a few days”; of being 
sent from pillar to post to get some in- 
stitution to give you a “spravka” to 
show cause for your remaining in the 
USSR longer than your allotted month 
as a tourist; you think of all the pho- 
tographs and the biographies of you 
that they have filed away, heaven knows 
where, and your heart sinks at the 
thought of snarling yourself up in any 
more red tape. But glasses you must 
have, and you may as well learn what 
free health treatment means in a coun- 
try of 170 million inhabitants, who but 
not so many years ago were 70 per cent 
illiterate, primitive, superstitious, and 
mostly poverty-stricken peasants. 

You find out that the eye clinic for 
all residents of your district is the Eye 
Hospital on the Tverskaya (now Gorky 
Street) and that it is open every day at 
ten o'clock and that you had better be 
there early. It is ten o'clock when 
you learn this, and you walk to it eas- 
ily in ten minutes. 

The Eye Hospital is a low, white, 
substantial building, airy and well- 
lighted inside, with plain light gray 
walls, and potted plants. You take 
your place in the line of people wait- 
ing at a small window and in due 
course receive from a business-like wo- 
man a little ticket denoting the number 
of the office outside which you are to 
wait, and your number in the queue. 





*Foreign Department of the Moscow Soviet. 


You are told to leave your coat and 
galoshes at the check-room on the way. 
All the attendants, from the doctors to 
the woman who goes around brushing 
up, wear long white linen overdresses 
tied behind. 

The waiting patients look much like 
the people in one of our free clinics, 
except that they seem quite at ease and 
more sociable, and that the women 
wear shawls tied over their heads in- 
stead of hats, though some younger ones 
wear berets. Some of the patients are 
evidently unskilled workers, but you 
can’t tell who people are in the Soviet 
Union by their clothes. 

After I have waited about half an 
hour the young man next to me points 
out that on my card—beside my num- 
ber 35 in the queue, the hour when I 
may expect to be called is given as 1 
to 1.30. Thanks to this intelligent 
arrangement I go out and do errands, 
and soon after my return am admitted 
to ofice No. 4. The white-garbed doc- 
tor is a handsome, distinguished looking 
woman who speaks German as well as 
Russian. She uses few words, but her 
poise, quiet manner and concentration 






























































Waiting room of the Institute for the Pro- 
tection of Mothers and Children in 
Leningrad 





on my case give me a sense of her com- 
petence and care. She smiles when | 
read the Russian letters on the illumi- 
nated sign across the room as she puts 
the different lenses to my eyes. I fol- | 
low her into a dark room where I look 
(Continued on page 27) | 








York. 


Question: Are the people of the 
Soviet Union using the secret ballot 
granted them by the new Constitution ? 
H. B. R., Utica, New York. 

Answer: Yes indeed they are. The 
way in which recent elections in vari- 
ous organizations have been used by the 
people of the Soviet Union to clear the 
state offices and all social institutions 
of bureaucrats, inefficient people and 
traitors is a notable example. At the 
present time there are elections taking 
place in all factories, plants, workshops, 
offices, etc., for trade union commit- 
tees, also elections for trade union func- 
tionaries and leaders. Every trade 
union is to have its convention during 
the summer and on the 20th of Octo- 
ber there is scheduled to take place the 
All Union Trade Union Congress, 
delegates to which will be elected by 
direct and secret vote. All the leading 
organs and committees of the Com- 
munist Party underwent a shaking up 
as the membership, for the first time, 
used the secret ballot in Party elections. 
In some places more than half of the 
personnel was retired and new forces 
were pressed into service to replace the 
bureaucratic, inefficient or disloyal 
elements. 

On July 3rd the rules for the com- 
ing Fall elections for the Supreme 
Council and Council of Nationalities 
(which constitute the two chambers of 
the Soviet Congress) were published. 
The entire Soviet citizenry of 18 years 
of age and older, men and women of 
all nationalities, creeds and social ori- 
gins, will, by direct vote, elect the high- 
est governmental body of the country. 
There are no property or any other 
qualifications imposed. The rules estab- 
lished election precincts, polling places, 
election boards, a uniform ballot, the 
right to watch polling places on behalf 
of candidates, numerous safeguards to 
insure free expression of the voter with- 
out any pressure or interference, and 
full rights to nominate and campaign 
for candidates for party, trade union, 
ceoperative, youth, cultural and other 
organizations, 
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ovens Russia Topay welcomes all questions 
concerning the Soviet Union. Any specific 
problem or questions that you want to have an- 
swered will be briefly and pointedly discussed in 
this page. Send in your questions to the SRT 
Educational Department, 824 Broadway, New 


Question: Did the Soviet Union is- 
sue a new internal loan to balance its 
budget or because of additional military 
expenditures? R. P., Birmingham, 


Alabama. 


Answer: The Soviet Union does not 
practice borrowing to make up budge- 
tary deficits, The Soviet Union has 
been regularly balancing its budget, 
therefore it does not have to do that. 
During the Second Five Year Plan 
budgetary income will amount to ten 
billion rubles more than the expendi- 
tures. The all-union and local state 
budgets for 1937 provide for an income 
of 104.1 billion rubles of which only 
4 per cent is to be raised by loans. On 
the other hand the entire servicing and 
funding of the internal debt will 
amount to only 2 per cent of the entire 
budgetary expenses. In passing it is 
interesting to compare the budgetary 
figures of other countries: 

In Germany the military expendi- 
tures for 1936-1937 amount to 67 per 
cent of the entire budget. 

In Japan 65 per cent of the budget 
is consumed by military and naval ex- 
penditures and expenditures directly 
resulting from the militaristic policies 
in China and Manchuria. 

Italy is paying back to its financiers 
47 per cent of its entire budget for ser- 
vicing and funding accumulated debts. 

Every internal loan of the Soviet 
Union is a sort of a public referendum 
in support of the government and soli- 
darity of the people with the basic 
policies inaugurated by the government. 


Thus the loan of 1927 was called 
“Loan for Economic Reconstruction,” 
then, “Loan to Strengthen Agricultural 
Economy,” lated “Loan for Industrial- 
ization,” “Loan of the First Five-Year 
Plan,” “Loan of the Second Five-Year 
Plan.” 


The floating of the loans also reflects 
the upward economic trend. In 1927 
there were only six million people who 
subscribed to the loans whereas at 
present there are fifty million individ- 


Your Questions Answered 
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uals holding subscriptions to the loans. 
The present loan to “Strengthen De- 
fense’”’ is a demonstration on the part 
of the people of loyalty and support of 
the peace policies of the Soviet Govern- 
ment as against the war mongers of the 
fascist states or their former agents in 
the Red Army. The initiative for this 
loan came spontaneously from the work- 
ers meeting in a railroad yard at the 
station Sortirovochanaia near Moscow. 
This meeting petitioned the govern- 
ment to issue this loan as a result of the 
uncovering and wiping out of a nest of 
spies in the Red Army. This proposal 
was seconded enthusiastically by literal- 
ly millions, In response the Govern- 
ment issued a four billion ruble loan 
for twenty years, two billion of which 
will yield 4 per cent per annum, two 
billion carry no interest but a lottery 
provision, the highest prizes being only 
three thousand rubles, including the 
redemption of the bond. 


Question: In discussing the Educa- 
tional Problem in the Soviet Union 
with a group of friends the question 
arose as to how the Soviet Union 
meets the problem of supplying teach- 
ers to the rapidly growing educational 


system? F. T., Staten Island, N. Y. 


Answer: Your discussion touched 
upon a very vital problem that has 
strained the energies of the Soviet edu- 
cational authorities. Recently published 
figures will give the answer. 


The RSFSR (the Republic of Rus- 
sia proper) it is estimated, will have 
during the next five-year plan—1938 to 
1942—an enrollment of 11 million pu- 
pils in its primary and secondary 
schools. The entire USSR will have 


an enrollment of about 17 million. 


To cope with this number of pupils 
it is planned that Universities, Teach- 
ers’ Colleges, Pedagogic Institutes, 
Normal schools will have to graduate 
during the third Five-Year Period, 690 
thousand teachers. These teachers will 
be appointed immediately upon 
graduation. 
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By A. P. SHATTER 


MOST interesting insight into 

the process of remaking human 
beings that the USSR is undertaking 
is offered by the Defectology Institute 
which I visited last summer with a 
group of American teachers. 

The grounds of the Institute cover 
an area of several acres, comprising 
garden space, playgrounds and groves 
of trees, altogether a pleasant setting 
for the old buildings which house the 
activities. Everything was neat, clean 
and orderly, and in the absence of the 
children, who were away to camp on 
a collective farm, repairs were being 
made and painting done. 

It is difficult to describe the director, 
Voroshevsky, except to say he impressed 
us as a very remarkable man, fatherly, 
in the best sense, and the very finest 
type of person for his exacting task. 

The children who come here are 
those who require the special care and 
handling they cannot possibly get 
through ordinary channels; here too 
come the homeless. For the most part 
they are the most maladjusted problem 
children who do not fit into the normal 
school conditions; who have _ been 
“dragged” up by nagging, scolding, 
brutal parents; who have been led 
astray by corrupt elders into thieving, 
vice and anti-social habits. Their in- 
troduction to the school is managed 
thus: the prospective entrant is placed 
in a room full of toys, games, books, 
pictures and all sorts of simple tools 
and materials. While he busies himself 
he is carefully observed to note his in- 
terests which are recorded and made 
The child is disarmed, 
too, by this display of attractive things 
and his frame of mind is usually set 
so that thereafter he is more easily 
handled. 

Then come the tests. First, a com- 
plete physical examination by a child 
specialist; next, a neuro-physiologist 
checks on his nerves. The standard 
mental tests—Binet-Simon, Terman, 
etc.—are given and, in addition, others 
developed in the Soviet Union to test 
memory and motor responses. Mean- 
while, trained social investigators have 
been looking up the youngster’s back- 
ground and a psychiatrist is digging up 
the causes of misbehavior and malad- 
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justment. Finally, all these people 
meet, discuss the case thoroughly and 
prescribe treatment. Occasionally it is 
necessary to keep a child under obser- 
vation for several months before con- 
clusions are reached. 

What are the usual characteristics of 
behavior of these children? They have 
little or no respect for adults, having 
seen them at their worst. They are 
disagreeable, unreasonable, argumenta- 
tive. They lack confidence in them- 
selves, feel useless and see no hope. 
They don’t like to be bossed, want to 
have things their own way. They rebel 
at discipline, compulsion or restraint. 
But the records show that only two in 
a hundred have to be passed on to more 
specialized institutions. How, then, is 
the miracle of remaking them accom- 
plished ? 

Their carefully controlled environ- 
ment is patterned after the social and 


‘ economic system of the country so that 


when they are returned to the com- 
munity (from which they never really 
have been isolated) the adjustment 
period is brief and scarcely painful. 
The avenue of approach to these chil- 
dren is their love of physical activity. 
Organized play and sport are stressed. 
Their work is mainly practical, of the 
sort that evokes a willing response: 
shopwork, construction, drawing, games 
of skill. School work is incidental and 
logically connected with the other. 
And since labor is honored and re- 
warded in the USSR, the skill and 
confidence gained at the Institute give 
the “graduate” ready entry and swift 
acceptance into society. Each child has 
some positive traits and it is through 
these that the best in him is brought 
out. 

What Voroshevsky called the “fron- 
tal attack” is studiously avoided in 
handling the children and their dif- 
ficulties. Invariably they wish to feel 
as if they are masters of their own 
destinies. This is borne in mind by the 
teachers and no older person in author- 
ity ever gives unreasonable orders and 
expects unconditional obedience. In- 
stead certain principles of persuasion 
and compulsion are applied. Teachers 
strive never to become provoked. They 
must develop cool heads and warm 





hearts. Gently and convincingly they 
discuss with the youngsters their prob- 
lems on the basis of friend to friend. 
Compulsion is applied through the 
medium of the group. The desired 
ends are formulated by the staff but the 
actual achievement of goals is the re- 
sult of the activity of a group. An ex- 
ample: the children are away at sum- 
mer camp and it is desirable that they 
take part in the work of the kolhoz 
(collective farm.) An order from 
above is not given. The group is as- 
sembled in a general meeting and the 
proposition is made: “Comrades, our 
kolhozniki have a great deal of work 
to do but they are shorthanded. 
They’ve asked for some husky fellows 
to please be good enough to help out.” 
That starts a discussion and eventually 


















Voroshevsky, head of the Institute for 

Defective Children, who is described by the 

author as the finest type of person for his 
exacting task 


Below Voroshevsky is shown with one of 

the former problem children who has been 

led back to normal vigorous boyhood by 
the wise approach of the Institute 


























the desired decision is reached; either 
unanimously or by a majority vote. 
Then a committee is elected to get de- 
tails and draw up plans to bring back. 
When it does, the organization of the 
work is decided upon, rules laid down, 
and off they march to tackle the job. 
Then if there are breaches of discipline, 
they are taken care of by the group. 

There you have the secret of the suc- 
cessful handling of these problem chil- 
dren. They belong to the “collective” 
and in every way they are led to be- 
come part of it, to feel responsible and 
responsive to it. “I” and “ME?” gives 
way to “WE” and “US”. Self-interest 
and indulgence are superseded by group 
interest and identification. Is this pro- 
cess a simple one? Do the children 
naturally fall into the “trap” set for 
them? Of course there are hitches. 
But time and care eventually overcome 
the most obstinate cases. Inevitably 
there are boys and girls who come for- 
ward with traits of leadership and or- 
ganizing ability who are sympathetic 
to the work of the Institute. A hint 
or suggestion to them and the ball 
starts rolling. 

What is the collective concerned 
with? Practically everything in the life 
of the school. Plans for work, instruc- 
tion, discipline, punishment, rates of 
pay, excursions, cultural activities, are 
considered at the general meetings 
which take place frequently. 

Of particular interest is the method 
of rewarding and punishing. Good 
work and good behavior in any field 
must not pass unnoticed and so there 
is the Red Slate where public notice 
is given these feats. Exceptional effort 
gains a material reward in the form 
of money premiums, sporting goods or 
the attainment of a leading position. 
These rewards grow out of competitive 
effort—not among individuals — but 
through the brigade system. 

Punishment is very carefully man- 
aged. Usually the offender meets with 
a committee and a teacher and they dis- 
cuss the offense. It may be straightened 
out right then with a promise or signed 
agreement, or the committee may de- 
cide that this particular offense war- 
rants public consideration. If it does, 
then at the general meeting that eve- 
ning when brigade leaders make their 
reports, it arises for discussion and 
treatment. Here the teachers play an 
important part in controlling the feel- 
ings of the collective with a gentle in- 
sistence that the punishment must have 
a logical connection with the offense. 
Types of punishment are: listing on the 
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Black Slate, fines, comment in the wall 
newspaper, a report sent to the factory 
which patronizes the Institute and 
draws young workers from it, suspen- 
sion for a brief period from the activity 
where the offense was committed. Oc- 
casionally a boy will continue to break 
the rules he helped make in spite of re- 
peated punishment. Then it becomes 
serious and he is examined and declared 
sick. Off to the hospital he goes where 
he must lie in a blank, silent, white 
room until the doctors pronounce him 
fit to return. This is the most drastic 
punishment—and the most effective for 
these active youngsters. They rarely 
come back for more. Extreme cases 
which the Institute finds impossible to 
handle by its methods are turned over 
to special schools which hamper liberty 
to a greater extent. 

This school cares ter 205 children 
from 8 to 15 years of age. They re- 
main here from two to three years and, 
depending upon their ages at the end of 
that time, they are returned to the 
normal school or sent on to an indus- 
trial school. Records have been scrupu- 
lously kept of all cases and there has 
never been a single instance of relapse 
into former ways. In 1931 there were 
12,000 children in such institutions 
throughout the USSR; in 1934 only 
2,500. The 3,500 rubles spent yearly 
on each child seem to have had results. 

A word about the others cared for 
here. A few deaf mutes and some 
with serious speech defects receive 
much the same treatment but with spe- 
cial emphasis on developing their so- 
cial traits in order to minimize their 
handicap. The mentally backward are 
put on a shortened program suitable 
to their own rates of progress, an aver- 
age of four years’ work covered in five. 
After that they are given whatever they 
can absorb. The problem of the school 
is to work out the aids which help them 
to assimilate that knowledge. Of 
course, vocational training is stressed, 
especially in the last two years, with 
an eye to passing them on to a job they 
can fill in some factory. 

For three hours Voroshevsky spoke 
and answered our questions. Then he 
guided us through the buildings to see 
the children’s work. In the shops, 
models that worked, (a high voltage 
power line, for example) furniture, 
radio sets; not high grade work—as we 
had no reason to expect—but very little 
that was crude. It showed, however, 
that they enjoyed doing it. Elsewhere 
there were paintings and drawings, ex- 
hibits of work in elementary science: 


collections of insects and plants, phys- 
ics models, chemistry experiments, well 
kept notebooks. 

Near the entrance gate as we were 
leaving, two boys were chatting with 
an old man. They greeted Voroshevsky 
eagerly and he put .a fatherly arm 
around their shoulders as he spoke to 
them. They were “graduates” who had 
dropped in to pay a visit, as many of 
them do. Indeed, some remained in 
close touch with the Institute and 
helped in its work. Voroshevsky told 
us about these boys. The short, blond 
fellow—obviously of low intelligence 
—was now working in a factory as a 
locksmith’s assistant and earning 160 
tubles a month, good pay. The other 
was a wild lad when he first came to 
the Institute. His chief pleasure was 
“committing a nuisance” on the piano. 
The psychologists discovered by acci- 
dent that he had perfect pitch and in- 
duced him to study music. He turned 
out to be a good pianist, but even better, 
considering what he had been, a first 
rate guardian of socialist property—the 
very piano he once despoiled. He too 
was working. 

On the way back to the hotel, several 
of us, discussing the visit, concluded 
there was nothing very remarkable in 
what we had seen and heard. It was 
all so much common sense. For years 
American educators have been writing 
about these very methods and really it 
was all quite familiar. But, though no 
one mentioned it at the moment, we 
must all have realized the gap between 
having it down in books and putting 
it into practice. 








FAITH IN SOVIET UNION 
(Continued from page 7) 


the Soviet Republic and the evolution 
of Socialism in Russia. But I also 
think that dictatorship is at best ever 
an unhappy necessity. In countries 
such as the United States and Great 
Britain, which have a long democratic 
tradition and highly developed parlia- 
mentary institutions, I see a real chance 
that Socialism may be achieved with- 
out violent revolution or any form of 
dictatorship. But obviously in Soviet 
Russia there had to be a very different 
story. And at this critica] juncture I 
believe that we Americans should make 
a special effort to understand that 
story, so that we shall not be misled 
on the subject of the Soviet Union 
either by sincere fanatics or malicious 
enemies. 


SOVIET RUSSIA TODAY 
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people for great and lasting friendship 
between our countries.” 

Maurice Hindus, well-known writer 
on the Soviet Union, translated for the 
three aviators. 

Corliss Lamont of the editorial staff 
ot SovieT Russia Topay, was chair- 
man of the meeting, and stressed the 
great significance of the flight in draw- 
ing all parts of the world closer to- 
gether, especially the U.S. and the 
USSR. 

“We know,” he said, “that America 
and the USSR both sincerely desire 
world peace, and this flight widens the 
sphere of cooperation between the two 
countries.” 

Vilhjalmur Stefansson, our own 
great Arctic explorer, who years ago 
advocated the landing of a party to 
camp at the North Pole as Soviet sci- 
entists are doing today, made the chief 
speech of welcome to the fliers. He 
traced the history of Polar exploration, 
showing how the Soviet Government 
had at last been able to accomplish what 
isolated individuals in the past had 
dreamed of. He paid high tribute to 
the work of the Northern Sea Route 
Administration, headed by Otto Yule- 
vich Schmidt, which had paved the way 
for the Transpolar flight. He further 
said : 

“T consider the ANT-25 flight the 
most important single flight since the 
first flight of the Wright brothers in 
1902, which began the era of flying. 
This Soviet flight should revolutionize 
the whole world’s attitude towards air 
communications between the Eastern 
and Western hemisphere. All honor 
to the three great flyers and the far- 
sighted Soviet policy of the Soviet 
Union which makes such achievements 
possible.” 

Earl P. Hanson, another explorer, 
and one of the first people in this coun- 
try to advocate flying in the polar re- 
gions, also paid a warm tribute both 
to the three fliers and to the whole 
Soviet program in the Arctic. 

“In the long and heroic history of 
polar explorations,” he said, “some men 
have become great through sheer physi- 
cal achievements. Others have become 
great because they did more than their 
fellows to advance our ideas about the 
polar regions. But the greatest of all, 
and therefore the fewest, are the men 
who have combined the two, who have 
given us new fundamental concepts of 
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AMERICA WELCOMES THE FLYERS 


the polar regions and have driven them 
home by the sheer beauty of their heroic 
vhysical achievements. The three flyers 
who are with us today and the four 
men who are now at the North Pole 
are outstandingly in that class.” 

Fittingly, one of America’s foremost 
astronomers was present, too, to honor 
the flyers and the scientific work of the 
Soviet Government. Dr. Clyde Fisher, 
curator of the Hayden Planetarium of 
the American Museum of Natural His- 
tory, said: 

“On my visit to the Soviet Union 
last year we heard many fine things 
about the Air Service and subsequent 
events have justified them all. 

“T should like to take this opportu- 
nity to express my gratitude to the 
Academy of Science of the Soviet 
Union and all others who contributed 
toward the success of our eclipse ex- 
pedition of June, 1936. We were in- 
terested in the educational campaign 
preceding the eclipse. This has never 
before been equalled in the entire world 
and no country has ever had so many 
eclipse expeditions along the path of 
totality as the Soviet Union had in 
1936, namely, 28 expeditions. Not 
only did we find that the Soviet Union 
had advanced far in astronomy but also 
in physics, oceanography and other 
sciences.” 

Air Commodore Herbert Hollick- 
Kenyon, head of Skylines Express Lim- 
ited of Canada, who was chief pilot of 
the Ellsworth expedition, brought the 
greetings of Canadian airmen: 

“As a working man and a flyer my- 
self,” he said, “I can realize what a 
feat of skill and endurance these three 
Soviet airmen went through. ‘The 
chief pilot, Chkalov, has told us little 
about what this flight actually required 
of him and his companions. Others 
must tell of that. Therefore, I want to 
say that this flight was the greatest of 
its kind in the history of the world. 
And I feel it a great privilege to ex- 
press on behalf of hundreds of flyers 
of Canada who fly over the country 
these Soviet airmen have traversed, the 
great appreciation we all feel of this 
great flight and of the great value to 
humanity achieved by this striking dem- 
onstration of the feasibility of the Polar 
Air Route.” 

Commissioner Fowler, speaking as 
the representative of Mayor LaGuardia 
and the City Administration, referred 
to the three flyers as Ambassadors with 
a message of good will and peace. 





“You are welcome here in New 
York,” the police official said, “with 
open hearts and open hands. The only 
quarrel I have with you is that you 
did not aim for New York. The next 
time, I hope you will pick out Floyd 
Bennett Field.” 

Sidney Hillman, chairman of the 
Amalgamated Clothing Workers, was 
seated on the platform, and greeted the 
flyers on behalf of the workers of New 
York. 

“You come here,” he told the flyers, 
“as messengers of peace, and to give 
proof of the friendly relationship be- 
tween our two countries. May that 
friendship last forever, and contribute 
to peace not only in our own countries, 
but throughout the world.” 

Another speaker at the meeting was 
Dr. John A. Kingsbury, who spoke 
particularly of the great contribution 
made by the flyers in bringing about 
greater understanding between the So- 
viet Union and the United States of 
each other’s culture and social and eco- 
nomic systems. 

Hundreds of telegrams from all over 
the country poured in to the commit- 
tee arranging the meeting. Among 
those who sent warm congratulations 
and regrets that they could not be pres- 
ent were Governor Lehman, Governor 
Earle, Senators Claude Pepper, Robert 
J. Bulkeley, William J. McAdoo, Lew- 
is E. Schwellenbach, Representative 
Caroline O’Day, City Chamberlain 
A. A. Berle, Jr., and many others. 

This great mass rally to show the 
love and admiration of the people of 
New York for the Soviet heroes was the 
climax of a triumphal visit. From the 
moment when the first news of their 
flight brought thousands of people to 
wait all night at the Oakland airport 
for their landing, all America joined 
in a gigantic national welcome. Presi- 
dent Roosevelt and Secretary Hull, the 
highest officers of the Army and Navy, 
Chambers of Commerce, Explorers’ 
Clubs, innumerable scientific and avi- 
ation societies, trade unions, workers’ 
organizations, the plain people of the 
cities and small towns, and boys and 
girls everywhere took part in the wel- 
come. Whether the welcome was ex- 
pressed in a formal reception, a firm 
handclasp, a glowing face at the edge 
of a crowd, or the lift of a heart as the 
news came over the radio or flashed 
forth in a newspaper headline, it was 
one of the greatest welcomes America 
has ever given to messengers from an- 
other country. We are richer and 
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A Word of Praise 


To Sovier Russia Topay: 

. . . I highly congratulate you on your 
March number. It is the best such number I 
have seen. 


Sidney Webb 
Hants, England 


English Grammars Needed 


To Sovrer Russia Topay: 

You no doubt know about the eagerness 
and craving for knowledge that the Russian 
people have today. You would be surprised 
at the number of people studying foreign lan- 
guages, especially English and German. We 
Americans here are handicapped, however, by 
the lack of sufficient good text books on teach- 
ing English to foreigners. We need gram- 
mars, reading material, text books on 
phonetics and books on methods of teaching 
English to foreigners. We could also use 
collections of idioms, synonyms and an eco- 
nomic history of the U.S.A. We shall greatly 
appreciate the cooperation of any of your 
readers. ; 

J. Silver 
Rostov Don 
“Rostselmash” 
Combine House No. 3, Room 71 


Note: Any book sent in care of Soviet 
Russia Today will be forwarded to the 
writer of this letter. 


He’s Sick of Trotsky 


To Soviet Russia Topay: 

Here is an honest criticism. 

I am sick of reading about Trotsky. I be- 
lieve the subject is exhausted. I think the 
police should be left to attend to Trotsky and 
his kind. What I want to read of in the 
S. R. T. is green waving corn in the people’s 
fields, healthy, happy children in their schools 
and any other proof that a free people can 
run their own country without a master class. 


A. E. Porter 
Whitefish, Mont. 
Mr. Villard and Stalin 


(The letter below was sent to us by Victor 
Yarros with the following explanation: “This 
letter of protest was returned by the ‘Nation’ 
with the explanation that ‘the great pressure 
on its correspondence section prohibited its 
publication.’ The letter is short and the sin- 
cerity of the excuse is open to doubt.”) 
Dear Sirs: 

In The Nation of May 15, in his own col- 
umn, Mr. Villard objects to the “attribution 
of false motives,” and of course the trick in 
question is reprehensible in any controversy. 
But what about Mr. Villard himself? Does 
he practice what he preaches? 

Sovret Russia Topay, it is true, did not 
treat him very gently. But he repeats the 
amazing statement that Stalin “has done 
away with” the sympathy and moral aid of 
multitudes of liberals “by blood and treach- 
ery,” and he speaks of the “judicial murders” 
committed in Soviet Russia, presumably, 1 
take it, by Stalin’s orders. 

These phrases are not the phrases of a 
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rational liberal. They suggest passion, bias 
and hysteria. Mr. Villard has no moral right 
to charge Stalin with murder, blood and 
treachery. He must know that able and im- 
partial British lawyers who attended the trials 
he refers to did not find them unfair or 
irregular, and thought the verdicts amply 
warranted by the evidence. If he has read 
the available reports of the proceedings, he 
knows that multitudes of liberals were con- 
vinced by them of the guilt of the defendants. 
He has not a scintilla of evidence to support 
the notion that Stalin had anything whatever 
to do with the course of the trials or the ver- 
dicts of the judges. He may think, as does 
Waldo Frank, that there is need of another 
and better investigation and hearing for Trot- 
sky, but his wild and angry expressions are 
worse than mere attributions of false motives 
—include such attributions, in fact. 

I am not a Stalinist, nor a Communist, but 
I object strenuously to Mr. Villard’s indict- 
ment of Stalin and Soviet Russia. His 
charge of militarism against Russia—in view 
of the well known plans of Hitler and Japan 
—is nonsense, mere and sheer. 

Victor S. Yarros 

Chicago, May 14 





Do Our Other Readers Agree? 


To Sovier Russia Topay: 

Your magazine, in my opinion, runs far 
short of justifying its name. Your editors 
probably think that we have other sources 
of information as to the industrial, economic, 
clvic and material or physical development 
and progress of Russia. For the size of your 
magazine, the social side is overdone to the 
detriment of factual information as to mate- 
rial progress. 

J. T. H. Leiby 
Allentown, Pa. 


On Our May Issue 


To Sovier Russia Topay: 


I want to place a word of praise on your 
twelve page photo section in the May issue 
of Sovier Russia Topay. I deeply wish that 
you would continue that section inasmuch 
as a great many people are more impressed 
by a photograph than the printed word. 

H. A. Rojkowski 
Chicago, IIl. 


TO THE EDITOR 


Too Long to Wait! 


To Sovier Russia Topay: 


My hat is off to the editors of Sovier Rus- 
sta Topay for the splendid improvement that 
has been made in the magazine. ‘There is 
only one thing wrong, and that is, that it 
should be made a bi-monthly as it is too long 
to wait from month to month. 

Stephen Kennet 
Glassport, Pa. 


Soviet Exports 


To Sovier Russia Topay: 

Four years ago, screaming news-lines in ou: 
reactionary dailies directed the attention of 
the readers to the approaching calamity of 
Soviet competition. ‘The Soviets are ready,” 
foamed the lines, “to flood the country with 
cheap candy and, with the bolstered credit 
buy machinery which they only imagine they 
need, and would never be able to use.” 

Soon I found the candy in a third rate 
candy shop. I bought many packages and 
presented them to my friends. I was proud! 
“Here,” I told my friends, “is the first con- 
fectionery product that has come to our 
shores manufactured by the Russian Soviets.” 
My friends laughed. The candy, wrapped in 
cheap wrapper, was admittedly inferior to 
American manufacture. 

I reasoned thus to my friends: “Insignifi- 
cant may the package be; yet, it represents 
the Will which we Americans have always 
worshipped . . .” Let us not be blinded by 
anti-Soviet propaganda and help those who 
are making an effort to help themselves . . . 
“Buy their wares” ...I pleaded... . 

But since then the Soviets have learned 
to make other things than cheap candy... 
for today came the announcement in the 
Moscow News that the “Technoexport” is 
ready to deliver to our shores: 

“WOODWORKING MACHINERY: 

Jointing machines, Chain mortising and 
slotting machines, Band and circular saw 
machines. 

“INSTRUMENTS AND TOOLS: 

Drills (Carbon and_ high-speed alloy 
steels). 

“FILES: 

Dies, Die-stocks, taps, milling cutters, 
reamers. 

“CHUCKS: 

Measuring and calibrating instruments, 
Fitting tools. 

“WOODWORKING TOOLS. 

“FORGE AND BOILER TOOLS. 

“TEXTILE MACHINERY AND ACCES- 

SORIES. 

“PEAT WORKING MACHINERY. 

“SEWING MACHINES OF VARIOUS 

TYPES: 

Hand, foot, cabinet, salon, workshop, etc. 

“METAL WORKING MACHINERY: 

Screw-cutting lathes, Slotting machines, 
Shaping machines, Milling machines, 
horizontal and universal, Turret lathes, 
Drilling and boring machines, Grinding 
and abrasive machines. 

“AUTOGENOUS WELDING AND CUT- 

TING APPARATUS. .. .” 


Louis Dubin 
Los Angeles, Cal. 
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MORE LIGHT ON TUKHACHEVSKY 


The following enlightening statement 
regarding the arrest and execution for 
treason of Tukhachevsky and seven other 
former Red Army generals, is reprinted 
for the benefit of our readers from the 
well informed British information bul- 


letin, The Week, of June 30th: 


ROM sources in closest contact with 

the Cabinet and Foreign Office, we 
learn that the announcement that an 
agreement with Germany has been con- 
cluded will be made, in some form or 
another, in the early autumn at the latest. 
Whether, however, this announcement 
will coincide with a successful conclusion 
to the negotiations for a four-power 
western-European pact—of which the 
Anglo-German agreement would be an 
integral part—is held to be dependent 
on a number of factors. 

In the first place the arrest and exe- 
cution of the group of Russian generals 
headed by Marshal Tukhachevsky, with 
its bearing on Franco-Russian relations, 
has somewhat complicated the issue. 

Contrary to the views advanced almost 
unanimously by the British, German, and 
Italian press, the opinion is being widely 
—but, of course, privately—expressed in 
Staff and War Office circles that the re- 
moval of this pro-German and _anti- 
French minority from the Russian army 
leadership has actually strengthened the 
military value of the Franco-Russian pact 
of mutual assistance and has made more 
likely its reinforcement by a military 
understanding. 

This unexpected estimation of the sit- 
uation is based on extensive and detailed 
information about the Red Army pos- 
sessed by the British General Staff which 
has for some time now been well ac- 
quainted not only with the extent of 
Germany’s espionage in Russia generally 
but with the Tukhachevsky group in par- 
ticular. 

(The attention of subscribers to this 
news service is drawn to an article on 
this subject appearing in the Army Quar- 
terly of October 1936, published before 
the trial of Karl Radek, Sokolnikov and 
the others accused with them of espion- 
age, wrecking, preparing for the defeat 
of Russia in the event of war with Ger- 
many, and negotiating with Germany for 
the surrender of the Ukraine.) 

Both General Putna, until the autumn 
of last year Russian military attaché in 
London, and the former ambassador, 
Sokolnikov, who even discussed with a 
responsible British politician and, until 
recently, cabinet minister the composition 
of an “alternative” Russian government, 
made their standpoint quite clear during 
their stays in this country. First-hand 
confirmation of Tukhachevsky’s attitude 
was obtained during his visit here two 
years ago and accounted to no little ex- 
tent for his popularity among higher Bri- 
tish army circles. 

(An officer at that time attached to the 
War Office was, on one occasion, detailed 
to see to it that the marshal spent a 
pleasant evening. After dinner and a 
theater, the pair adjourned to the Naval 
& Military Club. Seeing that the mar- 
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shal was greatly impressed, his host re- 
marked that, surely, in Russia there were 
Red Army clubs and what-not. Tuk- 
hachevsky replied: “Certainly, but that’s 
different, the common soldiers are al- 
lowed in too.” Later, when the talk had 
turned to the Great War, the host in- 
quired of his guest what regiment he 
served with at the time. When Tuk- 
hachevsky told him, he remarked, “That 
was Bluecher’s regiment, too, wasn’t it? 
Then you and he must have been com- 
rades.” The reply was brief: “Bluecher 
was only a corporal then.’’) 

According to circles closely in touch 
with both the British and French Staffs, 
Tukhachevsky and his colleagues, who 
had always been in close contact with 
German military circles since Rapallo, 
believed that war between Germany and 
Russia was inevitable unless there was a 
radical change in Russian foreign policy. 
In the event of such a war, they believed 
military defeat was a certainty. Conse- 
quently and at all costs an agreement 
must be concluded with Germany even if 
Germany had to be bought by giving her 
that territory which she most wanted. 
This, however, was impossible under the 
present government and in face of tre- 
mendous hostility which would be aroused 
in the country if this policy was advanced 
in public. The matter was discussed 
with representatives of the German Gen- 
eral Staff, with whom it was perfectly 
easy to make contact. In the event of it 
proving impossible to change the Russian 
government and with the outbreak of 
war and a Russian defeat, it was hoped 
that the alternative government would 
be established and peace rapidly con- 
cluded at the price of territorial and other 
concessions demanded by Germany. 

Following the conclusion of the Franco- 
Russian pact, Tukhachevsky’s hostile at- 
titude, even in Moscow, was scarcely dis- 
guised, and the French military attaché 
in the Red capital reported back to the 
French General Staff to this effect. At 
the same time, the Germans, it appears, 
alarmed at the pact, increased their de- 
mands considerably, threatening Tuk- 
hachevsky and his associates with expo- 
sure if he did not fall in with their line. 
As his conduct had, even up to this point, 
been sufficiently unorthodox to bring 
severe censure and possibly more, he had 
no alternative but to accept the German 
demands. 

Not only the French General Staff 
and the leadership of the French Radical 
Socialist Party, but the Czechoslovak 
General Staff were informed of this posi- 
tion. It was, therefore, not unnatural 
that the French were unwilling to ce- 
ment their past with Russia in a mili- 
tary understanding. 

It was because of this knowledge that 
the campaign of the British Foreign 
Office through the press in this country, 
in complete harmony with the press in 
Germany and Italy, asserting that the 
whole value of the Franco-Russian (and 
by implication Czecho-Russian) agree- 
ment has been canceled by the “crisis” in 
the Red Army, was not taken seriously 
by either the French or the Czechs (the 


press of both these countries, in fact, 
strongly denounced the idea that the Red 
Army had been weakened). The idea 
behind the British and German campaign 
was, of course, to seize what was thought 
to be an opportunity for preparing still 
further the road for a western agreement 
by inducing France to break her under- 
standing with Russia. 








AT THE EYE CLINIC 
(Continued from page 21) 


into the tube of a complicated appa- 
ratus with red and green lights while 
she studies at the other end, intent and 
unhurried. We go back and she tries 
more lenses. ‘Then she makes me out 
a little prescription card to present at 
one of the State Optical Supply Stores, 
and as I go out she receives the next 
patient. 

I receive my coat and galoshes with- 
out fee or tip at the check-room. Dur- 
ing the whole transaction in the Eye 
Hospital there was no mention of 
money or compensation, no thought of 
payment. Health service is taken as a 
matter of course in the Soviet Union, 
just as is the service of our finest public 





libraries in the United States. If I had 
been unable to pay for having my 
glasses made up I could have received 
them free from the optician also, but in 
that case I might have had to wait 
some time. As it was I got them in 
three days. The frames were of a new 
kind to me, the holders that go over the 
ears easily adjustable to any shape 
without breaking. Lenses and frames 
cost four rubles and ninety kopeks, or 
about one dollar. 

The thought of this boon of health 
service being free to all the people of 
the USSR so elated me that I forgot 
all about those trips to Mogik, taking 
heart to think that a country that can 
apply its health care so simply and 
beneficently—not only to its own peo- 
ple but to the stranger within its gates 
—is in a fair way to untangle red tape 
from visas. 
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OVER THE GEORGIAN 
ROAD 


(Continued from page 11) 


these people opposed the new system. 
They were backward and warlike, but 
the patience and tolerance which has 
been displayed in winning them over to 
Socialism is now bearing remarkable 
fruit. Schools have been established 
where the people are being taught in 
their own languages, hospitals and 
decent houses have been built in the 
villages. Instead of leading the iso- 
lated existence which they did in pre- 
revolutionary days, they are kept in 
touch with current events by means 
of the radio, and literature printed in 
their particular dialects. 

The energies which were previously 
dissipated through war, and ignorance 
of scientific methods of agriculture and 
stock raising, are now being used con- 
structively. I saw the latest agricul- 
tural machinery being used on collec- 
tive farms, by Cossacks who had pre- 
viously only known the wooden plough 
and similar primitive implements. 

At noon we found ourselves in a 
white world. Sleet was falling, and 
dense black clouds pressed down about 
us. Our road had been cut through 
great glaciers in many places, and a 
tunnel was in course of construction 
which is to take the road traffic when 
completed. This tunnel has a specially 
constructed sloping metal roof, and the 
walls are of stone and reinforced con- 
crete. 

Snow-fields stretched as far as one 
could see. A simple cross marked the 
summit of the Pass. The road zig- 
zagged in a series of breath-taking 
hairpin bends that our driver took, in 
true Russian style, practically on two 
wheels only. I became immune to 
shock after a time, resigning myself 
to my fate, and even the fact that 
the world dropped away altogether on 
one side of the Highway, and one 
looked down into a bottomless sea of 
mist, lost its thrill and ceased to dis- 
turb me. 

We passed through rain, hail, sleet 
and snow before we were free of the 
snow-fields, and again swept past 
emerald slopes patched with melting 
snow, and closely patterned with snow- 
drops and buttercups. There were no 
side curtains to our bus, and we had 
been drenched several times, so we 
rolled back our hood and thawed grate- 
fully in the strong pure sunshine of the 
foothills, while I watched the needle 
of the speedometer creep up to sixty 
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m.p.h. and stay there, trembling. 
Speed, like time, has quite a different 
significance for the Russian to that 
which it has for us. 

Trees again clothed the mountains, 
and wheat was ripening in the valleys, 
splashed with the blood of poppies. 
Cowslips, violets, roses, forgetmenots 
and lilies of the valley smothered 
hedge, and ditch, and field in glorious 
profusion. 

We entered Mtskhet late in the 
afternoon. Every garden was robed 
with purple iris, and apple orchards 
were in their full glory of blossom and 
shrill green leaf. This mellow, lovely 
old city is actually the cradle of 
Georgian culture. Until the fifth 
century it was the capital of Georgia, 
and there remain many ancient build- 
ings and archeological remains dating 
back to before the Christian era. 

In striking contrast to this age- 
mellowed dreamy city, the Zemo- 
Avchalian Hydro station and dam 
greet one on the far side of Mtskhet, 
presided over by a great figure of 








Lenin pointing down at the vast silver 
mirror of the reservoir. It is the first 
power station to be built for the in- 
dustrialization of Georgia, and it sup- 
plies Tiflis and its industrial district 
with electric power. 

As I had arrived at Ordjonikidze 
the previous evening with my arms full 
of flowers, so I approached Tiflis early 
that evening with great bunches of 
flowers given me by the peasants, shep- 
herds, and one city worker with whom 
I had made my journey over the High- 
way. Russians simply cannot resist 
flowers. Men and women carry them, 
and wear them, and present them to 
one as freely and naturally as they re- 
turn one’s smile in passing. 

Tiflis was bathed in the gold of 
the setting sun. Turks, ‘Tartars, 
Georgians, Armenians, Cossacks, Per- 
sians, and Greeks crowded the streets. 
I was in the present capital of Georgia, 
in the noisiest, most colorful and stimu- 
lating city imaginable. Behind me lay 
a vivid experience; before me beckoned 
another. 


THE FOREIGN LANGUAGE INSTITUTE 
(Continued from page 12) 


pleted the preliminary advanced study 
are continuing their work for a Can- 
didate of Science degree. 

Among the more interesting subjects 
they are engaged on are “The System 
of Phonemes in the English Language,” 
the theme of Andrei Birchard’s disser- 
tation, who is working in the field of 
Phonetics, and “The Social and Eco- 
nomic Vocabulary of England in the 
16th Century, on the Basis of More’s 
Utopia, and its Connection with Mod- 
ern English,” the dissertation which 
Lola Tcherkassky, specialist in Lexi- 
cology, is now writing. 

Other changes involve an approxi- 
mate equalizing of the number of stu- 
dents in the three departments, in or- 
der to serve the growing needs of the 
ten-year schools. Hitherto students 
have flocked into one language depart- 
ment instead of another, without plan, 
with the result that the ten-year schools 
had enough teachers of one language 
but not enough of another. To prepare 
for this equalizing process, the Insti- 
tute this year organized a temporary 
preparatory year’s study and admitted 
a number of ten-year school graduates 
who are unacquainted with French and 
English and is getting them ready to 
enter the English and French depart- 
ments next year as first-year students. 

The Institute this year is spending 
90,000 rubles to improve its library, a 





considerable advance over the 40,000 
rubles previously appropriated. < For- 
eign currency is also available for the 
purchase of books and periodicals pub- 
lished abroad. An extension of one 
wing of the building is now under con- 
struction which will add 24 new class- 
rooms and a large dining-room to the 
Institute’s available space. The dormi- 
tories this year, which, fortunately, are 
in the building which houses the Insti- 
tute itself, are ample and convenient in 
all respects. 

The Moscow State Pedagogical In- 
stitute of Foreign Languages was 
founded in 1930, and has grown as 
fast as quarters could be found to ac- 
commodate its offices and classrooms. 
The total enrollment at present, exclu- 
sive of post-graduate and correspond- 
ence students, is 893, as compared to 
672 last year. The number of corre- 
spondence students is 1,246, as com- 
pared to 670 last year. 

The new Director, a woman fifty 
years of age, of great practical and 
political experience and unusual re- 
sourcefulness, speaks French and Ger- 
man but not English, and the inter- 
view was carried on through an inter- 
preter. 

“If you come back next year,” she 
said, as we concluded, “you can inter- 
view me in English. I’m studying 
too.” 
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RUSSIAN 


A. S. Pushkin Y. M. Lermontov 
Ruslan and Ludmilla Izmael Bey 
Poltava Lithuanian Maid 
Caucasian Captive The Daemon 


Press Comments Describing This Book: 
TIMES, Trenton, New Jersey. 

These poems are long, but length could not destroy 
the beauty in the poet’s heart. There is no weariness 
in these fine lines. 

THE BOSTON GLOBE. 

Pushkin and Lermontov both terminated their lives in 
duels, but their work lives on. Now three of the most 
admired poems of each are here presented in faithful 
and unabridged translation for Americans to judge their 
work on its merits. 

DAVID DAVIDOVITCH BURLIUK. 
Outstanding Russian painter and poet. 

These poems have not lost their lustre in translation. 
In English they are as bright and convincing as in the 
original Russian. 

Illustrations by Herbert Fouts, 317 pp., $1.75 


Translated by JACOB KRUP 
Get your copy from 
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THE FACTORY DOCTOR 
(Continued from page 14) 


mended and the superintendent of the 
plant. When changes in construction 
of a portion of the plant are in view 
or a new addition contemplated, he will 
consult with the structural engineers 
and architects and give suggestions how 
to make the buildings fit for people to 
work in. Volunteer service from 
amongst the workers helps the doctor 
to carry out his program of sanitation. 
Every city in the Soviet Union has a 
number of night schools where regular 
courses in sanitation are given. “These 
courses run about six months, and, on 
completion, the students are given cer- 
tificates of qualification. Those quali- 
fied are chosen to be placed on the Com- 
mittees of Sanitation in the factories. 
These committees help the doctor not 
only to supervise but to educate the 
other workers in sanitation. 

The doctor is in constant touch with 
the committees from the labor union in 
connection with welfare work in the 
factory. He decides the length of time 
one may stay away from work on ac- 
count of illness and reports each case to 
the welfare department. He also sends 
in reports of cases which require com- 
plete rest in the various sanatoria of the 
Soviet Union. There are many other 
functions for him to perform in con- 
nection with the activities of the factory 
welfare department. 

In case of suspected malingering, the 
doctor has to make a most thorough 
investigation. An impartial examina- 
tion may prove the case legitimate, 
though the worker in question may have 
been suspected of shirking his duty by 
pretending illness and inability to work. 

The doctor helps to direct the or- 
ganization of the workers’ rest and lei- 
sure on the weekly days of rest, on gen- 
eral holidays and during their vacations. 
He helps to supervise the rest homes 
and factory parks, to make up the day’s 
regime, and also passes on the type and 
kind of physical culture suitable in 
each case. 

The factory doctors, throughout the 
nation, took up the challenge of reduc- 
ing accident cases in the factories by 
thirty-three and one-third per cent in 
the second five-year plan. This was no 
small undertaking. After all, acci- 
dent cases in a factory are hardly ever 
due to the negligence of the doctor. He 
can, however, help a great deal to elim- 
inate some of the cases. It requires a 
technical knowledge of the machine and 
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the hazards in running it. He can con- 
fer with the mechanics and engineers 
and help devise better means and meth- 
ods for the protection of the worker. 
The co-operation of the workers them- 
selves, the foremen and superintendents, 
the labor unions and the government, 
is necessary for the task the medical 
profession took upon itself to reduce 
the number of accidents in the facto- 
ries, shops, mines, tractor stations, 
among railroad employees or wherever 
groups of men and women are at work. 
Education in accident prevention is all- 
important. The workers learn that by 
lost time through accidents, not only 
they themselves are the losers but that 
the whole nation suffers through de- 
crease in production. Improved gen- 
eral health will make them more alert 
and cautious while at work at the bench 
or machine. 

As a result of this campaign, the 
time loss among workers has been great- 
ly reduced. It is much lower than 
among workers in similar industries in 
other countries. The factory doctors 
will complete the task of reducing ac- 
cidents by one third, which was their 
contribution to the success of the second 
five year plan. 

The doctor, as may be observed in 
visiting the Soviet Union and talking 
to the men and women in the profes- 
sion, has a clear concept of the type of 
society the people in that country are 
trying to develop. This is the chief 
reason for his doing the work more in- 
telligently and contributing his full 
share in the building of a new nation. 








SOVIET STUDENTS 
(Continued from page 20) 


ice-skating, for which our institutes 
supplied us wtih the necessary sport 
goods. An hour of skiing after school 
Was an accepted practice of students 
in the “city” at least two or three times 
a week. 

The “house committee” would be 
much chagrined on our return to the 
dormitories after a skiing excursion in 
the hills. Snow and dirt would be 
brought into the house, the newly pol- 
ished floors would become rivers of 
melting ice, while we stamped and 
shouted to warm ourselves. Katya 
would thrust her head out of room 
three and say: 

“Choose your clean-up committee 
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from among you. ‘The house-worker 
isn’t obliged to suffer after one of your 
escapades.” 

Removing our felt “valenki,” we 
would place our skis in the locker room 
and cooperate in cleaning up. 

In the spring and early summer vol- 
ley ball was the rage. Outside the 
dormitories, nets would be hung and 
there would be field after field of volley 
ball players along the Ostankino road, 
running parallel to our “student city.” 

Early in June, while we were sum- 
ming up our achievements for the 
school year, students planned their sum- 
mer vacations. Seniors would be go- 
ing on “practice.” To receive their 
diplomas they had to have some prac- 
tical work to their credit, their thesis 
being based on some work they had 
done on “practice,” applying the theory 
they had learned for four or five years. 

Engineering students, in preparation 
for their diploma work would be sent 
out to the various points of construc- 
tion, Magnitogorsk, the canal, or the 
mining regions, to apply some of the 
theory they had learnt. Others would 
go pupil-teaching. But the freshmen 
would use their two and one half month 
vacation to visit one of the many rest 
homes on the Black Sea, or on a moun- 
tain-climbing excursion to the Caucau- 
sus. Many would be anxious to re- 
turn to their homes to see the changes 
which had taken place in one year. 

On my first sumer vacation I went 
with a group of students on a hiking 
excursion through the Caucausus, along 
the magnificent Georgian Miuilitary 
Highway, climbing the Kazbek glacier, 
visiting old and new Tiflis. On our 
return to Moscow there was a grand 
reunion. Each had been to different 
parts of the country, each had wonder- 
ful tales of change and new sights to 
relate. 

Sasha had gone back to Molotov to in- 
dulge in his hobby of painting the Ural 
landscapes, two of which I still treasure. 
Zina had done experimental work in 
the laboratory of a fishing collective 
farm at the other end of the country, 
Vasya had revisited his mother in Ros- 
tov only to become a parachute enthu- 
siast and the initiator of our “para- 
chute circle,” and Ahsya had unearthed 
some old historic documents in Samara 
on which she wrote an amazing thesis. 
Our students, from the villages and 
provinces, of the workers and peasants, 
were impatient to continue their studies, 
to absorb more of the knowledge which 
would link them with the achievements 
of the future. 
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in the work being carried on in the 
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which is being enjoyed and studied by 
the Soviet workers. It gives an in- 
dication of the artistic and cultural 
advance in the Soviet Union. 


The reproductions, produced by Soviet 
technicians in the U.S.S.R. are from 
the French section of the MUSEUM 
OF MODERN WESTERN ART and 
present the works of Manet, Monet, 
Pissaro, Sisly, Renoir, Degas, Cezanne, 
Van Gogh, Gaguin, Rousseau, Matisse, 
Marquet, Derain, Picasso, DeVlamink, 
and Utrillo. 
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9:30 A.M. to 8:30 P.M. Saturdays 
to 4:00 P.M. Closed Sundays. 
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An Appeal to the Human 


Conscience 


NO PASARAN! 


(They Shall Not Pass) 
A Story of the Battle of Madrid 


by UPTON SINCLAIR 


EVERY decent person wishes to help 
the democratic people’s government of 
Spain. My help takes the form of a 
novel; also a job of publishing it so 
as to reach the masses. 

A New York publishing house stood 
ready to bring out this book at $2, with 
a cash advance, and no bother or risk 
for me. Instead, I am publishing it 
myself at 25 cents; a 65,000-word 
novel put into the form of a pocket- 
size magazine. 

I have tried this cheap book idea 
several times before, and landed my- 
self in debt every time. But here is a 
world emergency, and I appeal to men 
and women of conscience to get mass 
circulation for this book. 

Rudy Messer, German-American col- 
lege boy in New York, observes 
through his rich relatives the doings 
of the Nazi gangsters in our country, 
and decides that he believes in de- 
mocracy. Various comrades join him; 
they travel to Spain and enlist with the 
International Brigade, arriving when 
Madrid seems about to fall. After a 
few days in training camp, they are 
rushed into the battleline in which 
history is made. 

Conrad Berkovici read the manu- 
script, and says: “A powerful and 
moving story. Should have a large 
sale in many countries. The battle 
scenes are magnificent—I know, be- 
cause I have seen battles.” 

The first edition is 50,000 copies. 
The prices will be lower when I can 
print 100,000 or 200,000 at a time. I 
appeal to anti-Nazi and pro-Spanish 
organizations, and to liberals who un- 
derstand this “‘final conflict,” in which 
democracy must conquer or perish from 
the earth. 

This story is a weapon in the strug- 
gle for freedom and justice. You can 
buy it in large lots, have it sold at 
meetings and on the streets, and nearly 
triple your investment. You can put 
unemployed persons at work selling it, 
and give them the profit. Only get it 
to the people! 

Fernando de los Rios, the Spanish 
Ambassador, telegraphs: ‘My deepest 
gratitude for your book ‘No Pasaran,’ 
in the name of my government, of my 
people, and of the women and children 
who prefer death to indignity.” 

I have written my German publish- 
er—a refugee in Prague—that I give 
my German-language rights without 
royalty; the same to my Spanish pub- 
lishers in Madrid and Barcelona, and 
various refugee Italian groups. My 
answer to Mussolini, who banned my 
books, and to Hitler, who burned 
them. 

The prices of the book, cash to ac- 
company orders; 10 copies for $1.75; 
25, $4.75; 100, $15; 500, $70; 1,000, 
$125; 5,000, $550; 10,000, $950. This 
includes all shipping costs; orders for 
500 or less, postage or express pre- 
paid; larger ‘orders, freight prepaid. 
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AMERICA WELCOMES 


THE FLYERS 
(Continued from page 25) 


stronger here in America for this meet- 
ing with these three brave, simple sons 


of the first workers’ 


republic. The 


whole world is richer for the great 


thing they have done. 


And, at the 


very moment we clasp their hands in 
farewell as they leave our shores, we 
turn to greet this other three, Gromov, 
Yumashev and Danilin, as they land in 


California. 


Not only have these new 


guests from the skies duplicated the 
splendid pioneer flight of the others, 
but they have surpassed by a thousand 
miles the world’s long distance non-stop 


flight record. 


Hail, you three heroes 


who are leaving, you three who have 
just arrived, and the millions more of 
your countrymen ready to fulfill the 
bright promise you have brought us of 
a world where nothing is impossible! 








HANDS ACROSS THE POLE 


(Continued from page 17) 


ceived messages only faintly.” 
I asked Danilin why he did not re- 
port his position during the latter 


stages of the flight. 
surprised. 
said. 
were the whole time. 


He looked a little 
“Tt was not necessary,” he 
“We knew exactly where we 


We followed 


our course along the 120th meridian, 


just as we had planned it. 


And then, 


we were getting pretty tired, and 
wanted to get as much sleep as pos- 
sible.” 

The flight, in addition to setting two 
new distance records, had both scien- 
tific and commercial significance. 

“We checked on scientific data,” 
Danilin told me, “and our observations 
will facilitate the establishment of reg- 
ular aviation service over the Pole. We 
observed the geography and conditions 


of the magnetic pole. 


This is the be- 


ginning of better communication be- 
tween your great country and ours.” 

Behind the success of the flight, 
Danilin said, lay the long and patient 
work carried on by Soviet scientists, 
explorers and aviators, who for years 
had carefully ferreted out the secrets 
of the vast uncharted wildernesses of 
ice in the polar regions. 

The flyers all spoke with deep ap- 
preciation of the help they had received 
from the weather stations on the Amer- 
ican side of the Arctic and had the 
highest praise for American aviation 


technique. 


They were deeply moved 


by the warm reception they were given, 
and kept telling everyone how much 
they liked ‘your beautiful America.” 
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Records of Workers songs are available at 
phonograph stores, but there are some stores 
that do not choose to carry them. If you 
have difficulty in getting them, order from 
such stores that advertise records, or order 
direct. 


RISE UP 
IN PRAISE OF LEARNING 


INTERNATIONALE 
FORWARD WE’VE NOT FOR- 
GOTTEN 


UNITED FRONT 
SOUP SONG 


ON THE PICKET LINE 
WE SHALL NOT BE MOVED 


HOLD THE FORT 
SOLIDARITY FOREVER 


SIT DOWN 
CASEY JONES 


Double-Faced, 10-inch Records—75c 
each, postpaid 

Send check or money order or we will 
send C. O. D. 


Special! FREE ALBUM with set of 6 
records, $4.50 postpaid. 


TIMELY RECORDS 
Inc. 
Dept. S 


1600 Broadway New York City 














A RARE BARGAIN 
FOR ART-LOVERS 


Containing 240 Beautiful Full - page 
Plates. Any 6 Books, 88c—The 24 
Books, $2.98. 


The Famous MASTERS IN ART 
SERIES 


GOYA — HOLBEIN’S DRAWINGS — 
GIOTTO — WATTEAU — VERMEER — 
TURNER — TINTORETTO — RUISDAEL 
— ROSSETTI — RAEBURN — NATTIER 
— MURILLO — METSU — MANTEGNA — 
CONSTABLE — LIPPI — JAN STEEN — 
GHIRLANDAJO — FRANCIA — DUCCIO 
— de HOOCH — DAVID — CHARDIN — 
WATTS. 


24 long-out-of-print, beautifully illustrated, 
gee books in the oe _— 
N ART SERIES. Size, 7%” a 


=-- FREE EXAMINATION OFFER ----, 
SEND NO MONEY 8R-8 


The Union Library Association, Inc. p(t. 1884) 
367-373 Fourth Ave., New York, pe 


Gentlemen: Please send for 5- DAYS’ FREE 
EXAMINATION the books underlined: 
Goya — Holbein’s Drawings — Giotto — 
Watteau — Vermeer — Turner — Tintoretto 
— Ruisdael — Rossetti — Raeburn — Nattier 
—Murillo — Metsu — Mantegna — Constable 
—Lippi — Jan Steen — — andajo — 
Francia — Duccio — de Hooch — David — 
Chardin — Watts. 

Upon nee I will deposit with postman 

ery nd a few cents postage. I have 

the privilege, if not completely satisfied, of re- 
turning the books for a complete refund of 
purchase price. 


a ee eee ee MTT Trine 


(0 CHECK HERE if you prefer to enclose full 
payment, thus saving delivery charges. (SAME 
MONEY-BACK GUARANTEE APPLIES.) 





SOVIET RUSSIA TODAY 
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FREE? 


A pictorial review 


of the life of 
MAXIM GORKY 














The chief events in his remarkable and prolific life are illustrated by mezzotint 
photographs and excerpts from his writings. 


The home life of this great and beloved writer—as rich and varied as his writing 
—is shown in life-like camera studies taken on the Island of Capri, in Sorrento, 
in Moscow and on the Crimean Coast. 


WITH 6 MONTHS TRIAL SUBSCRIPTION TO 
MOSCOW NEWS for Only $1.00 
Illustrated English language weekly published in Moscow 


MOSCOW NEWS offers you an opportunity to know in more intimate detail, 
local color and from the viewpoint of the Russian people, the high spots of their 
daily life and achievements, as well as all the outstanding major events. 


Subscribe to MOSCOW NEWS Today 


to be sure to receive free the special MAXIM GORKY issue of the Pictorial 
USSR IN CONSTRUCTION, as the supply is limited. 





BOOKNIGA CORPORATION 
255 - 5th Ave., N. Y. C. 


Enclosed please find $1.00 for six months subscription to MOSCOW 
NEWS, with FREE copy of special MAXIM GORKY issue of 
USSR IN CONSTRUCTION. 


COUPON—> 


BOOKNIGA CORPORATION 
255 - 5th Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


Name 
Sole Distributors in North and South Amer- 


ica of Books and Periodicals published in Address . 


the Soviet Union. 


SCMUOAOMSHHTAS SSBB Eom em, 


City.. eae eee State 














HE KNOWS MORE 

ABOUT THE SOVIETS 

THAN ANY OTHER 
ONE MAN! 


He knew Russia before the revolution; 
he has lived in Russia since the revolu- 
tion; he knows more about the Russian 
people and the Soviets than any other 
one man—and he has put what he knows 
in a great book—w/ich you must have: 


THE SOVIETS 


by ALBERT RHYsS WILLIAMS 


Published by Harcourt, Brace & Co. 





JOHN STRACHEY says: 


“It will be absolutely indispensable to everyone who is in- 
terested in the Soviet Union; but it will be far more than a_ | 
mere reference book. In almost every section the reader 
detects Rhys Williams’s unique knowledge of Russia and the 
Russian people. There is a richness, a feel of first-hand 
contact with his material which makes almost every page | 
delightful reading.” 























Albert Rhys Williams 























SPECIAL OFFER! 


We will send you one year’s subscription 
to “Soviet Russia Today” and a copy of 
Albert Rhys Williams’s great Book, “THE 
SOVIETS” for $2.50. No postage—nothing 
else to pay. The regular price of this book is 
$3.00 and the subscription to the Magazine is 
$1.50. By taking advantage of this offer you 
save $2.00! 





MAIL THE COUPON 








SOVIET RUSSIA TODAY 
824 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 


Enclosed is $2.50. Send me “THE SOVIETS” and one 
year’s subscription to SOVIET RUSSIA TODAY. 

















